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i pay various pd centedibaens aatementt; ‘oie ‘eee 
issued concerning: ‘the arrangements made forthe manage-; 
ment of the’ Conservative ‘Party, in succession’ to- Mr.) 
Skene and Colonel Neville; it may be‘as well'to say that 
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mittee, which, we trust, will: not be Seana of more 
than five members.” Only- three’ have as yet’ been 
appointed: ‘Lord Salisbury, Mr: William’ Henry Smith, 
and Mr. John Eldon Gorst are these three, and no one 
has any ground for saying that- any one of them 
has. precedence. over the other, nor that when | the 
full, idea’ is carried out any one of the five; or 
perhaps more, committeemen will be able, in that 
capacity,’ to ‘exercise arly authority’ over the judg- 
ment of the others. But we must protest, in the interests 
of those who, in spite of the stultification of the: House 
of Commons on Friday morning, hope. to maintain a 
reasonable Conservatism in the country, that no Party 
can be managed without a referee who can be consulted 
en all the working days of the Session, and, with ordinary 
convenience, out of it. If, as we suggested immediately 
after the General Election, ‘the Party is to be properly 
managed, its organisation must be based on that. of the 
Liberals in Parliament Street, among whom, if various 
voices are heard, only one speaks. . For:the present, 
however, the management of the Conservative .Party’s 
interests lies equally in the hands of Lord Salisbury, Mr.. 
Gorst, and Mr. Smith, 





The deplorable vote of yesterday morning, ‘the most. 
conspicuous instance in our times of ‘the way in which: 
modern Liberals sink their convictions ‘either from fear 
of Consequences to their pockets through 4 dissolution or 
at the bidding of a Dictator who gained power in the 
presumed interests of Christianity against Islamism, and 
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aa to do the bidding of ‘the Radical ta ' 
minent.members of which in the sm 
morning could hardly be restrained from hu 
another in the lobby (we mean Messrs. Site wae 
lain). over the triumph of principles at. which. i fathers 
and mothers would probably have blushed. e sooner , 

Mr. Beresford Hope or Sir John Mowbray or the Arch- 

bishop of Canterbury brings in a Bill, for. the Disesta- 

blishment of the Church of England, after Friday 

morning’s votes, the better ; since, if we cannot. preserve 

religion from an insult like Hits: what, as Lord Beacons- , 

field. asked, are we going to conserve ? -Henceforward . 
in the eyes of Parliament, here as in France, Christianity . 
and Atheism are very much alike, only that Atheism has | : 
the “call,” and.this under the management. of a “ High | 
Church” Premier. .We pointed out, however, last week 
how perilous was the position taken up of “some god or 
other.” When it.comes to that, it is no wonder the yD. 
is cut adrift from her anchorage... op 
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It has been asked more than orice,’ What ate’ the 
general tendencies of European policy with regard to the 
Turkish Empire? A Berlin diplomatist, in a position to 
kriow the most authentic views on the subject, formulates 
them as follows : The present Turkish dynasty having 
proved itself again’ and again unfit to join in European’ 
politics, steps must be taken for the protection of the’ 
many States now arising in the Balkan Peninsula. “This” 
can be done either by placing them under the protection ' 
of one of the great Powers, by forming them into a Con- 
federacy, or by gradually extending the supremacy of 
Grace" ‘on the peninsula. Of these three courses the. 
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third will, for obvious reasons, always remain the most 
feasible, and the result of the last Conference may be 
regarded as a step forward in carrying out the principle 
which it involves. But all this assumes that Turkey has 
no voice in shaping her own destiny. 





Trustworthy news from Scutari, where the Albanese 
League has established its central committee, foreshadows 
further sanguinary conflicts with Montenegro, Under 
no circumstances will the League hear of the cession of 
Dulcigno, and of the territory up to the Bojana, in favour 
of its Slav neighbours in the Black Mountains. Back- 
ward though the Skipetars may be in culture, in com- 
parison with Western nations, they look upon the 
inhabitants of the Czernagora, who have hitherto chiefly 
maintained themselves in their mountain fastness by 
brigandage upon Christian and Mussulman alike, as 
beings far inferior to themselves. The Scutari Com- 
mittee, we learn, is composed of fourteen Mohammedan 
and eight Christian members. It acts independently of 
the Porte. A report even goes that the Christian, or 
Miridite, section of the Albanese population aims at the 
fullest self-government, whilst those of the Mohammedan 
creed do not wish to diminish whatever sovereignty the 
Turkish Government exercises in a country which has 
always retained remarkable vestiges of local autonomy. 
The troops of the Mohammedan Leaguers of Albania, 
about 5,000 strong, are under the command of Hodo 
Bey ; the Christian ones, 1,100 in number, under that of 
Prenk, The position near Tusi, which they occupy in 
opposition to the Montenegrins, is strong by nature, and, 
moreover, fortified. The last resolution of the League 
was to the effect that from June 25 the tithes and the 
custom-duties should be collected under its own authority, 
instead of that of the Porte, so as to obtain means for 
“ war to the knife.” The activity of the League is, how- 
ever, restricted to the north of Albania; and for the 
present it only proceeds on the defensive. A telegram 
sent by the Scutari Committee to the Berlin Conference 
seems to have produced no effect. As soon as a violent 
attempt is made by Montenegro to annex territory in the 
direction of the Bojana, we may hear of the outbreak of 
hostilities as the first fruit of the wonderful diplomatic 
attempt to crush a nationality by way of “solving the 
Eastern Question.” 


The often proved patience with which the Chinese 
bide their time, but never give up the idea of recovering 
lost territory, has been omce more exemplified. The 
Mohammedan rebels of Yunnan maintained their Sul- 
tanate at Talefu so long that the Indian Government 
thought that Suleiman was an established ruler. When 
the Pekin authorities realised this fact they destroyed 
Suleiman and recovered Yunnan. Kashgar maintained 
its independence under Yakub Beg, and we entered into 
treaties with him, while the Russians, just to keep order, 
helped themselves as they thought to Kuldja. The 
Chinese in due time recovered Kashgar, and have now 
shown that they are willing to fight Russia to regain 
the whole of the province of which the Turkestan 
Government intended to keep the most useful por- 
tion, There seems no reason to doubt the state- 
ment which in due course of time reached Cabu] 
from Khokand, that in the first encounter the Chinese 
caught the Russians inthe Terek Pass and defeated them 
twice, occupying a fort which is probably one within the 
Pass. The Foreign Office, it is true, does not believe 
there is any foundation in the rumour, but we have heard 
those words before, and are, for all that, inclined to 


believe that the Chinese did, a month ago, win a success 


which enabled them to threaten an advance on Khokand 
from Osh, either by Andijan or Margilan. Even a tem- 


porary success would be a serious injury to the Tashkent 
Government, though it is hard to speculate on the faith- 
ful rising against the Russians to assist the Chinese. The 
latter, however, would not be feared as likely to advance 
beyond their own limits of Kashgaria, and the “ Moscov” 
yoke presses heavily in Ferghana and Turkestan. 


The cordial unanimity with which all denominations, 
and those sub-sections which are more mutually antago- 
nistic than some Nonconformists are to some Churchmen, 
have united to celebrate the Sunday-school Centenary, is 
a splendid testimony to the benefits conferred by the 
institution which owed its origin to Robert Raikes. 
There is, however, a good deal of /audatio temporis acté 
mixed with the enthusiasm. We fear that if unvarnished 
truth could be told the Rector of Hawarden would not 
stand alone in his expression of opinion: “Our little 
systems have their day,” but do not always “ cease to 
be.” In the metropolis, at least, many earnest observers. 
of the methods for imparting sound instruction will own 
that at least the Sunday afternoon school is mainly kept 
up for the benefit of the parents. Overworked or selfish 
mothers hurry off their children after dinner, with some 
pence for sweeties, to school, and so rid themselves of 
their care. The morning class is enough both for teachers. 
and children. The after-dinner instruction is a tax upon 
the volunteers, a cruelty to the masters and mistresses, and 
almost useless as regards the somnolent or playful 
children. It is indeed a real blessing to fathers and 
mothers who want their Sunday out or at home un- 
troubled by “‘ the kids.” The whole machinery of rewards 
for attendance, the annual excursions provided for by a 
tax on the pew-holders, the gossiping reunions after 
school is over present a caricature on the then much- 
needed remedy for educational famine, which the earnest 
and self-denying Raikes borrowed from the equally 
earnest and self-denying Cardinal Borromeo. 


The good people of Moscow may say to the Bengali 
Professor of Sanskrit at St. Petersburg that he “ The gift 
wad gie us, to see ourselves as others see us.” Mr. Nisi 
Chattopadhyaya writes that he finds more in common 
with the religious institutions of Brahminism in Russia 
than anywhere else in Europe. They have the same 
profusion of bells, lights, and Icons, for the Russian Icons 
can hardly be less than those of the Hindu Pantheon, 
thirty-three millions ; while the ordinary people in India 
when they cross a bridge or enter a vehicle say “ Durga 
Durga, Hari Hari,” just as the Russians never fail to 
cross themselves. The festal functions of Easter night 
made the Professor fancy he was “in a Hindu pagoda 
during the Navamé festivities of our Durga-puga.” The 
firing of the guns was out of harmony, but the student 
of comparative religion found comfort in observing the 
mujiks enjoying their dominical Vodka, which recalled 
the rice-liqueur that amuses the lower classes of the 
Hindu population after the Navamipuja. 


The majority which carried the Falk Laws Amendment 
Bill in the Prussian Diet is not a brilliant one. After 
having withdrawn the most important clause of the 
measure, that to enable the king to reinstate the deposed 
bishops, Prince Bismarck deserved better treatment. 
What he has received, however, is proof of the fact that, 
as regards this unfortunate and to him humiliating Bill, 
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he totally miscalculated the ‘sentiment of the Prussian 
people. By abandoning the Bishop Clause he thought 
to win the whole of the Liberals, As the event proved, 
he gained but a fraction of them, who by a majority of 
six saved the Bill from being rejected. But it can 
scarcely be called a Bill, and it will certainly not enable 
the Prussian Government to offer satisfactory conces- 
sions to the Vatican. The third great Party, that of 
Roman Catholics, will continue to embitter the Chan- 
cellor’s political life ; and it may before long compel him 
to resign. In short, the measure has been the first great 
failure in the life of Otto von Bismarck. It demonstrates 
his incapacity as a constitutional statesman and his mis- 
calculation of theological forces. To these he has 
succumbed, and in one respect this is matter for rejoic- 
ing. The Vatican will yet, it may be predicted, wrench 
from the Prussian Government the full measure of 
religious liberty for its adherents, which the present Diet, 
even more than the Chancellor, denies it. As it is, the 
leader of the Ultramontanes remains the Bismarck of the 
situation. 





The Government of King Oscar still continues its 
lawless course. In a recent number of the official Vorske 
Rigs-Tidende it publishes a note in the name of the 
king, declaring the resolution of the Norwegian Parlia- 
ment to be invalid, as lacking the royal sanction ; 
whereas, in truth, the royal sanction is not required at all, 
the Storthing having passed the Act, which prescribes the 
attendance of Ministers, three times successively. The 
king’s government further refuse the publication of the 
Storthing’s resolutions in the Zov- Zidende, or Law Gazette. 
A royal communication made to Parliament in this sense 
was, however, laid aside by the representatives of the 
people as irrelevant. This was done at the motion of 
Mr. Speaker himself, who, all through the conflict, has 
taken the initiative, in accordance with a usage prevailing 
under such circumstances with various legislatures abroad. 
The mass of the Norwegian people stand firm in this 
matter ; from all parts of the country the Speaker receives 
addresses of hearty assent and warm sympathy for his 
manly bearing. A torchlight procession has taken place 
in his honour at Christiania, and his marble bust is to 
be set up in the House. Contrary toa clear paragraph in 
the Constitution, the king closed the Storthing without a 
speech or message from the throne. That portion of the 
reactionary press even, which hitherto supported the 
Stang Cabinet, now begins giving it up. Wehave before 
us an extensive manifesto of the distinguished Norwegian 
poet and Liberal publicist, Bjérnstjerne Bjérnson, which 
concludes with the ominous question : “ Shall the people 
of Norway have the highest power over its own ground- 
law, or is the Swedish monarch to have it?” ‘The 
famed writer, it need not be said, decides for the sove- 
reign right of the people in words which Oscar I1., the 
descendant of a Frenchman who originally was a private 
— in the army of Napoleon I., might well lav to 
reart. 


A case which was decided this week by the Court of 
Appeal is remarkable in a good many respects. It is 
interesting to manufacturers as the decision involved a 
question affecting a large quantity of goods, instructive 
to lawyers as showing how the evidence of experts may 
establish a proposition diametrically opposite to that 
which would appear plain to ordinary men, and slike 
useful and amusing to the general public as exhibiting 
the glorious uncertainty of the law and the strange diffi- 
culty that lawyers of the first eminence may find in’ 
agreeing as to the distinction between black and white. 
The case came originally before the Master of the Rolls, 
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when the plaintiffs, who are manufacturers at Bradford, 
asked for an injunction to restrain other manufacturers 
of the same place from manufacturing or selling black 
mohair goods in infringement of their registered trade 
mark. It appeared that the plaintiffs’ trade mark had been 
advertised and specimens duly deposited at South Ken- 
sington, according to the new rules, The real point at issue 
between the parties, was whether the selvage which the 
defendants had used was white or not. The Master of 
the Rolls said that if any human being with eyes in his 
head were to come before him and swear that white was 


black, he should be very much surprised indeed. He 
therefore declined to use any evidence except that of his 
own eyes, refused to hear witnesses, and decided the 
case at once against the plaintiffs. The Court of Appeal, 
however, were of opinion that the Master of the Rolls 
was Clearly wrong, as they thought that evidence might 
be produced to show that the term ‘‘ white selvage” was 
applied in the trade to dyed goods. To swear that 
black is white has always been considered as a standing 
illustration of the extreme point to which the force of 
perjury can go. ‘To prove that black is white has always 
been pointed out by moralists since the days of Dean Swift 
as the extreme point beyond which the audacity even of 
advocates themselves does not venture. But this is, we 
believe, the first instance in which judges have been 
found to disagree upon what would seem to ordinary 
persons to be such a simple matter, and to be so easily 
determined by the evidence of the senses. 








The Corporation of London has naturally great in- 
fluence in the borough of Gravesend, and many of the 
Conservative voters in that constituency resented the 
imputations cast on the borough by the late petition. 
Then the Liberals had an excellent candidate in the 
person of the first practical pioneer in the provi- 
sion of good houses for the working-classes of 
London, and the Conservative candidate took down with 
him no very sweet reputation, and although he was locally 
known during the contest as ‘‘ the Prodigal Son,” he had 
very little money with which to carry on the struggle. 
One intelligent voter said he would vote “ for Waterlow” 
because the alderman went about in a carriage, and the 
late member for Tamworth in a fly, which he did not 
think “respectful to the borough.” But the most 
potent factor in influencing the result was the promise 
made by Sir Sydney Waterlow to endeavour to obtain 
from Parliament some further protection of the interests 
of the pilots. The grievances of this estimable and valu- 
able body of men have been too long neglected, and if 
Sir Robert Peel had thought more of them and less of 
the violent language of which he was so profuse he might 
have carried the seat. 


The value of the velocipede or bicycle as a means of 
personal transport has been well shown by the ride across 
Europe of Mr. Ivan Zmertych, who left London on thg 
7th or 8th of June and rode to Dover. From Ostend he 
started on the roth, and, after a journey of 1,500 miles 
over bad roads in Belgium and good roads in Germany, 
he reached Pesth on the zoth. Thus he accomplished 
about eighty miles each day, in spite of some wet weather 
and without any mishap to himself or his bicycle. There 
is no doubt bicycles may be turned to far more practical 
account than they Commonly are. In the neighbourhood 
of Coventry they are, we believe, used by the local letter- 


-earriers, and this idea ‘would ‘seem to be worth entertain- 
‘in ‘in other places where the rounds are long, as much 
‘in the interests of the rapid delivery of letters as in those 


of the postman’s egs. 
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SELFISH EUROPE. 


The Berlin Board of Arbitration has agreed upon its 
finding, and avery remarkable finding it is, but it remains 
to be seen how the judgment is to be enforced against 
the party to the quarrel which has steadily refused to 
recognise the arbitrating body in any other than a media- 
torial capacity. Sir Charles Dilke’s utterance on Thurs- 
day evening in the House of Commons is as good as a 
demonstration that no common course of action has yet 
been agreed upon by the Powers as against recalcitrant 
Turkey, and we take leave to doubt whether such a 
course ever will be agreed upon without creating dangers 
and difficulties greater than any of those which so plenti- 
fully exist at present. The Berlin Provincial Corre- 
spondence sapiently remarks that it is not to be supposed 
the Porte will set itself up against the will of the Powers, 
and the Zimes has followed suit with an optimist 
view of the situation which is entirely unjustified by 
any existing facts, and which probably represents rather 
what Lord Granville hopes. Turkey is asked as a first 
instalment to give up not a small slice of Thessaly and 
Epirus, but virtually the whole of Thessaly and a good 
half of Epirus, some nine thousand square miles of 
territory with about four hundred thousand population. 
She will probably offer in return to consent to the line 
proposed by M. Waddington two years ago, with the 
exception of the lake and fortress of Janina, or nearly 
three-fifths of what is now demanded from her. But it is 
somewhat doubtful whether she will even consent to this. 
Yet if she does not conform to the wishes of the Western 
Powers she is to be visited with a fate so terrible that her 
judges, some of whom might look at home with advantage, 
have not yet decided what it is to be. If the Sultan does 
not give way, Greece will perhaps be told to put out her 
hand and take that which Europe awards her, and it is 
beyond question that the Hellenes are rapidly arming 
whatever force they can really bring into the field, 
while Turkey is equally certainly massing troops 
in Macedonia and on the northern borders of 
Thrace in preparation for any emergency that may arise 
either to the southward or to the northward, and there is 
very little sign indeed of Turkey giving way except upon 
her own terms. She knows, or at least believes, that both 
Europé and Greece would accept a -good deal short of 
their present demands rather than fire a shot in the 
Hellespont, or face the batteries beyond Buyukdere. 

And after all, is there not a great deal of hypocrisy and 
selfishness about the present attitude of the Great 
Powers? Europe is going much further than it did in 
1878 when that famous Treaty was agreed upon which 

ince Bismarck said at Gastein would suffice for the 
time being. And it is going further than it knows of, for 
it is showing that it believes the time is at hand for the 
partition of the Ottoman Empire, and Greece is being 
employed very much as the monkey to pull the 
first chestnuts out of the fire. A fight between 
Greece and Turkey, if the Powers stood aloof, could only 
have one result, and that a speedy dhe, but under 
the plea of assisting Greece, the PdwWers would be 
preparing each to take the share for which it hopes. 
Austria has declared that she has no present intention of 
‘striking down towards the A2gean Sea, but it would be 
obviously impossible for her to allow either Salonica or 
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Constantinople to pass into potentially hostilé hands, 
and if Turkey is to be broken up Austria would be 
forced to extend her protection to the gallant Albanians, 
now threatened on the one side by the Russian puppets 
of the Black Mountain, and on the other by the restless 
ambition of the Hellenic factions. France and England 
will never, however Mr. Gladstone may sneer at British 
material interests, allow Egypt and Syria to pass into the 
hands or even temporarily under the control of any 
other Powers, and, at the first sign' of the collapse, 
Russia would endeavour to turn her patronage of the 
Balkan provinces into at least an open protectorate. 
The interests of Germany are bound up with those 
of Austria, and Italy’ is known to desire to possess 
the Ottoman dominions in Northern Affica, as 
though it wanted to reconstruct the Carthaginian 
Empire and hold it along with that of Rome. Thus 
amid all the declarations of disinterestedness of the 
arbitrating Powers we find a very strong leavcn of 
material self-seeking, and the Sublime Porte is as well 
aware of it as it is of its own inability to meet the 
demands of Europe without receiving from Europe the 
pecuniary assistance, or at least the pecuniary guarantee, 
without which it is perfectly obvious Turkey can make 
no adequate effort at internal reform. 

The views which we have expressed on the Eastern 
Question have been approvingly quoted or endorsed by 
such journals as the Pesther Lloyd, the Wiener Allgemeinen 
Zeitung, and the Journal des Débats. Indeed, among 
writers who have a personal knowledge of the condition 
of Turkey, there can be but one opinion respecting the 
Ottoman situation. If Europe will not help Turkey 
out of the mess into which she was plunged by the 
set purpose of Russia and the timidity of the Western 
Powers, there is nothing for it but the disruption of both 
Turkey in Europe and Turkey in Asia. If the Sultan 
and his advisers perceive, what is doubtless the fact, 
that the concession of the revised claim of Greece is but 
a prelude to other and far larger demands, they will take 
very good care to resist the pretensions put forward at 
Berlin, which are based upon no principle except the 
assertion of an authority over Turkey that cannot be 
justified by international law or the needs of the moment. 
The Porte is, in point of fact, being pushed into a cu/-de- 
sac, not without sinister and selfish motives on the part 
of at least two of the Powers which are pressing her. 
Austria is willing to wait the necessarily slow develop- 
ments of Turkish reform. But France has shown a 
decided inclination to reassume her old position as a 
leader in Levantine policy, and it is probably true . 
that M. Gambetta has recently declared she is now 
strong enough to insist on having her own way. What 
her way will be it is not difficult to guess, and we may 
before long witness the consummation of a dangerous 
alliance between the Radical despotism of France and 
the Imperial despotism of Russia. 


One of the most dangerous elements of the situation 
in European Turkey has been removed by the departure 
for Constantinople on leave of Aleko Pasha, the mischief- 
maker of Eastern Roumelia. It will be a thousand 
pities if he is allowed to return to his post, for whether 
his conduct has been due to weakness or to treason, it is 
beyond doubt that he has been, one of the centres of 
irritation in his province ever since he was unfortunately 
placed at Philipoppolis. Although the proposals of the 
Ottoman Cabinet to undertake no reforms in Armenia 
or in Macedonia until they are applied equally and 
simultaneously through the Empire are probably meant 
as an evasion of the demands of the Ambassadors, 
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however, hardly disguise their belief that these institutions 
give them an opportunity of enjoying a luxurious holiday 
in London, and of putting some money into their ao 
The provincial magnate likes to move imposingly about 
the lobby, and to touch the forefinger of the Home 
Secre He likes still better to dine at the Star and 
Garter, in Richmond, to drink iced champagne at “ The 
Grand” in Brighton, and to visit three theatres in 
an evening. When he returns to Swindleborough he 
raves about Sarah Bernhardt, lays down the law as to 
Mr. Irving’s strong and weak points, and speaks so 
knowingly about the ballet, that his “chums” who listen 
to him of an evening at the King’s Arms would accuse 
him of naughtiness, if naughtiness could be predicated of 
fifteen stone in a white vest. A provincial deputationist, 
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it might be prudent on the part of the Powers to 
accede to the idea in the hope of obtaining, as an 
integral portion of the promised reforms, an Imperial 
command for the reassembling of the Ottoman. Parlia- 
ment, as the subtleties and evasions of the Pashas will 
be endless until they are brought face to face with the 
earnest demands of their own people for the protection 
of life and property. That one point secured Turkey 
might well be left to work out her own salvation in a 
manner which must be determined, not by Berlin Con- 
-gresses or Conferences, not by what Mr. Gladstone thinks, 
er Mr. Goschen wants, not according to the views of 



















Russia acted upon by hireling Pashkas, and not 
by the greed of Greece, or the aspirations of an 
Armenian minority even in their own country, but 
by the calm consideration of the Ottoman people 
themselves who know best where the shoe pinches. 
Consuls may report, diplomatists discuss, and Cabinets 
dictate, but there never yet was an empire saved 
except by its own people, and there never will be. From 
the conduct of the Powers in driving the Sultan like a rat 
into a corner, we’ have grave doubt whether the majority 
of the Powers want Turkey to be reformed, and whether 
they are not wilfully driving her to destruction. But 
they may reckon without their host, and the Sultan may 
give the word which will plunge the East into a whirlpool 
of horrors, out of which the Powers which are un- 
scrupulous as well as selfish will alone succeed in 
snatching advantages. 


THE PLEASURES OF PROVINCIAL DEPUTA- 
TIONS. 


A dreary, desp3iring man, with his hat on the back of 


his head, grinning horribly a ghastly smile as he talks 
nothings in a confidential manner to a knot of com- 
placent eupeptic specimens of apparently the same 


species, in white hats and white vests : the frequenter of 


the inner lobby of the House of Commons has in these 
latter years become so familiar with this spectacle that 
he thinks nothing of it. It is only poor Mr. Facing- 
both-ways, member for Swindleborough, assuring a 
deputation from his supporters that he has just seen Mr. 
Secretary This, that he met the Right Honourable That 
last night at Lady Vulgarella’s reception, ‘and that he 
thinks it all right about their Bill to introduce noxious 
gases into the borough and by no means obnoxious 
cheques into their pockets. The member, after some 
flabby hand-shaking, vanishes with an imbecile nod and 
a feeble flicker of a smile into the House, and into 
nothingness. The champions of the white-vested 
interests betake themselves to their favourite magnificent 
monster hotel, and sit down to dinner as becomes men 
who have done a hard day’s work for the public weal, 
and at the public expense. After toasting each other, 
and the long-suffering purse of Swindleborough, they 
crush Lord Beaconsfield, save the nation, develope an all- 
embracing philanthropy, and finally disappear in “ the 
lift,” full of humanitarianism and champagne, and 
both equally genuine. They have done this regularly for 
Six years, they hope to continue to do it for at least six 
years to come. 

These provincial deputations are now a recognised 
public institution, and a great bore to those members of 
Parliament upon whom they are inflicted, and a supreme 
delight to the men who are fortunate enough to get 
appointed to them. It is hardly pretended now that the 
button-holeing and interviewing which they consider 
work is of genuine public utility. Whatever deputations 
have to say about a private or a public measure could be 
expressed by letter, and, as a matter of fact, is stated in 
the newspapers. The most their’presence in the lobby 
of the House of Commons means is “ pressure,” and 
“pressure” is demoralising alike to those that press and 
to those that are pressed. Members of deputations, 





particularly in Scotland, who knows his business, manages 


to make three visits to London in one session, to fare 
sumptuously every day he is here, and to “loot” a clear 


4, 300 besides. 


But there is a danger that the provincial deputation, 
like everything else, will be vulgarised. Some strange 
faces, and stranger garments, are now to be seen in St. 
Stephen’s. There are not only working men in the 
House, but sons of the soil in the lobby, who do not 
forget to bring some of the soil with them. The “Active 
Irish Party” have generously introduced their supporters 
to the precincts, and the whiskey, of the Chamber which 
they adorn. But as Scotland is emphatically the country 
of deputations, so the degeneracy in the deputations that 
hail from the north of the Tweed is most marked. What 
is known as advanced Liberalism. here, is there a fussy 
and pinched demagogism. Scotland is not more famous 


for the number of its Liberal members than for the 


fact that the majority of them are unmitigated 
“buddies,” as it styles old women of the male sex. They 
get into Parliament mainly by promising to do great 
things for “the poor” and the “working men.” So they 
have always “the poor” with them. Occasionally the 
white hats and rubicund countenances of a moribund 
Scotch whiggery are to be seen in the lobby, but “the 
poor” and “the working men,” the folks who consider 
Mr. Duncan McLaren and Mr. Baxter as “ men 
of light and leading,” have discovered and taken 
possession of the old municipal preserves and funds. 
The leading representative and type of Scotland in the 
lobby now is a round-shouldered, red-bearded sort of | 
man in dismal and cheap black, and wearing an amor- 
phous felt in place of the orthodox white hat. He is 
sure to vouchsafe such interesting information as that he 
is an “advanced Liberal,” that Edinburgh is “the 
moddarrn Awthens,” and that he is not ashamed to 
speak the “brodd Dawrick” of the “nawtional bawrd,” ’ 
as he generally styles Burns. Otherwise he is notable 
mainly for the large demands he makes on his pocket- 
handkerchief, and for his devotion to ham sandwiches 
and soda water, which beverage, he explains, he takes 
because he finds that “ speerits disagree with his 
stammick.” This same “stammick” is the leading topic 
of his conversation, 'with the exception of George Heriot’s 
“ Wull,” which celebrated and vexing document, indeed, 
he comes to London, at the cost of a £100 or so to the. 
Edinburgh community, to explain and to guard. It is 
plain that the lowest depth of provincial deputationing 
has nearly been sounded. The sole improvement that 
can now be made on it is to improve it off the face of our 


public life. 





A RUSSIAN ATTACK UPON SCHLIEMANN'’S 
DISCOVERIES. 


For some time past there have been rumours of a 
learned attack made by a Russian, or German-Russian 
archeologist upon the interpretation put by Dr. Schlie- 
mann vpon his own Trojan and Mycenzan discoveries. 
At last we have the attack in a tangible form. It is con- 
tained in the last number of the Compile Rendu de la 
Commission d’ Archéiologie de Russie, and has for its author 
Dr. Ludolf Stephani. To say it at once in a few words: 
Dr. Stephani utterly denies the Greek character of the 
treasures found at Sycene and Hissarlik, and suggests 








that they were deposited in both places by invading 
one oe of Germanic race, namely, the Heruleans. 
Reasoning on this hypothesis, he points out that two 

thic invasions of Greece took place in 267 and 395 A.C. 
[he one, was made by Herulians who came from the Sea 
Fim Constantinople and Greece ; the other by 

‘ic, who must. at least have remained half a year in 
the Peloponnesus, For the presence of Herulians in 
Asia Minor, within historical time, Dr. Stephani also has 
found evidence in an ancient writer ; and being in hot 
pursuit of his particular theory, he seems to experience 
no difficulty in arriving from the slightest premises at 
the most tremendous conclusions, 

We ourselves do not profess to solve the mysteries of 
Hissarlik and Mycenz. We even acknowledge, at least 
for the finds made in the latter place, that there is a pos- 
sibility of a much more recent and historical . origin of 
the treasures in question than the distinguished discoverer 
has assigned to them. Nay, we go so far as to say that 
the theory of a Germanic deposit ought not to be ex- 
cluded from inquiry, seeing that all Teutonic nations 
once practised fire-burial, and were in the habit, like the 
Greeks, of putting costly ornaments upon the pyre and 
into the tomb of their chieftains. Nevertheless, Dr. 
Stephani’s arguments strike us as exceedingly weak, so 
far as we can gather them from the lecture given by Dr. 
Virchow, the eminent physiologist, before the Anthropolo- 
gical Society at Berlin. There is, first of all, an evident 
want of fairness, and an element of unscientific personal 
antagonism, in Dr. Stephani’s attack, seeing that he 
studiously avoids mentioning Dr. Schliemann, except in 
notes below the text; rather a derogatory manner of 
referring. to one who has done such signal service to the 
cause of archzology. 

Then he tries to make out (and this is the very basis, 
though truly a narrow and untenable one, of his attack) 
that the representation of the butterfly, as an ornament, 
only dates, in Greek art, from the second part of the 
fourth century B.c. Dr. Schliemann having found such 
butterflies at Mycenz, his antagonist observes that the 
gone laid bare there cannot popebly be of an older 

For the better support of this view, Dr. Stephani 
asserts that even in Chinese literature he found butter- 
flies alluded to only in the sixth century 8.c., whilst in 
ancient Egypt these insects were not represented at all. 
Here, however, Dr. Virchow points to representations of 
butterflies on Egyptian monuments, published by Mr. 
Wilkinson. Professor Lepsius, the great German Egypto- 
logist, also declares that there are such representations 
from the time of the sixth and the twelfth dynasties. 
This particular argument of Dr. Stephani consequently 
collapses. Nor must it be forgotten that fuller inquiries 
may yet bring up the butterfly in many other places, 
ievawogntions on that subject being only in their infancy. 

Golden masks for the dead having been found near 
Kertch, in Southern Russia, which presumably date from 
the third century a.c., Dr. Stephani draws a similar 
conclusion for the masks found at Mycene. Yet, metal 
masks for the dead were used, as Dr. Virchow remarked, 
much earlier by the Romans, Even in Germany such 
masks were found ; and, we would add, also in Southern 
America. This argument of Dr. Stephani, therefore, 
comes again to mi/, In the same way we cannot accept 
an inference drawn by him from a passage in Strabon, 
who says that when Corinth was rebuilt by the divine 
Cesar, the freedmen sent there left no grave unopened 
for the sake of finding treasures. From this the Russian 
archeologist concludes that similar procedures must 
have emptied the tombs at Mycenz. But on that hypo- 
thesis it would be impossible anywhere to find anything 
older than Strabon’s or the divine Czsar’s time ; and 
surely this is proving too much. 

As the treasures at Mycene were only discovered at 
a depth of 11 feet to 14 feet, it is less easy to refute Dr. 
Stephani’s view in an absolutely decisive manner. But 
the unconditional refutation presents no difficulty in the 
case of Hissarlik, where the things found can date neither 
from the third century after, nor from the fourth before 
our era, for the depth of the strata of accumulated soil 
and rubbish above the treasures found there was not less 
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than 60 feet. Moreover, since the opening of the graves 
at Mycenz, two new excavations have been made in other 
places in Greece, at one of which Dr. Virchow himself 
was present. Now, it is the opinion of some authorities, 
like Dr. Milchhéfer, of the German Archeological 
Institute at Athens, that the things discovered there, 
which in some way correspond to those found at 
Mycenz, must date back to the thirteenth century B.c. 
Be that as it may, we scarcely think that Dr. Stephanihas 
made out his case at all. Had he proved it, the treasure- 
trove of Dr. Schliemann, so far from being Homeric, 
would only be relics left by his own countrymen, the 
Herulians having once dwelt near the Baltic, close to 
Mecklenburg, from which Dr. Schliemann hails. It 
almost sounds like a learned joke. 





THE METROPOLITAN POLICE. 


Attention was recently directed in these columns to 
the serious state of inefficiency to which the Metro- 
politan Police has drifted under the weak adminis- 
tration of the present chief commissioner. The Home 
Secretary has so much on his hands just now that it 
is unlikely that he will undertake the long-promised 
re-organisation of the force before next year. This: 
perhaps is inevitable, but it is nevertheless much to 
be regretted, since it is well known that the Metropolitan 
Police is rotten to the very core, and it is impossible not 
to view a continuance of the existing state of affairs at 
Scotland Yard for even another six or seven months: 
without considerable misgiving. The task of re-orga- 
nising a force of some 10,000 or 11,000 men is a matter 
that no Home Secretary cares to undertake if he can 
possibly avoid it. Sir Richard Cross shrank from 
dealing with the question, although a succession of 
departmental inquiries had made him thoroughly 
acquainted with the true state of affairs. 

The rank and file of the force is admitted to be made 
of as good stuff as ever it was, while the men are 
better paid and housed than at any previous period. It is. 
no use disguising the fact, however, that the inefficiency 
of the force, its disorganisation, and almost open insub- 
ordination are all traceable to incapacity at head- 
quarters. Itis this that is the stumbling-block to all 
reforms. Let any Home Secretary summon up sufficient 
courage to replace the present commissioner by a hard- 
headed lawyer of Sir Richard Mayne’s stamp, and all 
his troubles and anxieties respecting the force would 
immediately vanish. It is no use patching up the defi- 
ciencies of head-quarters by adding tothe staff. Nothing: 
could be worse than this, since it only increases the diffi- 
culties by adding to the number of fersons under super- 
vision and control. It may be accepted as indisputable 
that no re-organisation of the force will be of any avail, 
unless it embraces in its scope the appointment of a new 
chief commissioner. Something would undoubtedly be 
gained by the superannuation of the two assistant- 
commissioners of police, who have held their posts for 
nearly a quarter of a century. According to the strict 
letter of the law the force should be governed by a com- 
missioner and two assistant-commissioners ; but, as was 
recently pointed out in these columns, the number of 
superior officers has been increased during the last few 
years by the appointment of a legal adviser and a 
director of criminal investigations. The Police Acts, 
however, do not recognise such officers as these, and it 
seems very doubtful whether their appointments can be 
legally justified. But whether this is so or not, their ~ 
creation, as well as the appointment of four district 
superintendents, a description of local assistant-com- 
missioners, has left Colonel Labalmondiere and Captain 
Harris assistant-commissioners only in name. ‘Their 
condition is, indeed, pitiable in the extreme, and, bereft 
as they are of almost all the duties which Parliament 
intended them to perform, it would bea real act of 
kindness to remove them from their present position. 

The few statistics we published, a month since, made , 
it clear that the deterioration of the force of late. 
years has been accompanied, as might be expected, by 
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an alarming increase of crime. Great, however, as’ has 
been the failure of the police as regards the tion 
of crime, it is in the detection of criminal offenders that 
their demerits are most conspicuous. The criminal 
returns afford overwhelming eviderice on this point. One 
of the most striking facts, indeed, to be gathered from 
these returns is that, while nine years ago, under the old 
detective system, the value of property lost and not 
recovered by the police was £58,044, in 1878 it amounted 
to no less than £137,498, or an increase of 136 per 
cent.! The new department, too, has shown even less 
aptitude than its predecessor for dealing with those 
mysterious crimes that occur in the metropolis with such 
unpleasant regularity. The murderers of the unfortunate 
woman in Burton Crescent, of Miss*Hacker, and several 
others are still at large, and the Harley Street mystery 
promises to be added to the long list of undiscovered 
crimes. It may seem paradoxical to say so, but we are 
strongly of opinion that it is the existence of the detec- 
tive department itself that is the real cause of so many 
crimes remaining undiscovered. The very low proportion 
of apprehensions made by the metropolitan police, as 
compared with other constabulary forces in the kingdom, 
was brought out most conspicuously in the last volume 
of the “ Judicial Statistics.” The proportion of appre- 
hensions to the number of indictable offences committed 
in England and Wales was there shown to be 44°5 per 
cent., while in the case of the metropolis it was only 26-7 
per cent. It is a remarkable fact deserving attention 
that in police forces like the Irish constabulary, where no 
separate class of detectives exist, the detection of crime 
is much more successfully conducted. 


The inquiry into the organisation of the detective 
branch of the Metropolitan Police, after the conviction 
of three of its chief officers for being concerned in the 
Turf Fraud case, led to a much higher scale of pay being 
granted, and to the placing of the whole body under the 
control of one officer at Scotland Yard. This was 
undoubtedly a serious mistake. ‘The detective depart- 
ment should have been disbanded altogether, and power 
given to the superintendents of the twenty divisions into 
which London is divided to employ the most intelligent 
of the ordinary constables as occasion required. Such a 
system would have many advantages. On the commis- 
sion of any crime, the superintendents would be able to 
act immediately, a matter of great importance, instead of 
being dependent upon instructions from head-quarters, 
while the credit of the whole division would be invelved 
in the discovery of the offender. A considerable saving, 
too, would be effected, as the men would only be 
employed on detective duties at the higher rates of vay 
when the necessity arose. The employment of the same 
men day after day as. detectives tells very much against 
the detection of crime, since there is probably not a 
detective officer in any division with whose appearance 
the criminal classes of the district are not intimately 
acquainted. The existing system of centralisation, too, 
has crushed out all the esprit de corps that previously 
existed in the divisions, and it will probably lead sooner or 
later to another such a scandal as that of 1877. The 
miserable failure of the new criminal investigation depart- 
ment cannot be altogether attributed to the manner in 
which it is conducted. It was of course an act of folly to 
place a young barrister without any experience in such 
matters at the head of the department, but the greatest 
mistake of all was the creation of the department 
itself. It is well known that Sit Richard Mayne was 
most strongly opposed to the policy of having a large and 
permanent detective staff ; but the present commissioner 
in his superior wisdom thought otherwise. 


WHITE AND SOUND. TEETH are indispensable to. personal 
attraction, and to health and longevity by.the proper mastication of food. 
Rowlands’ Odonto or Pearl Dentifrice, compound of Oriental ingredients, is of 
inestimable value in preserving and beautifying the teeth, strengthening the 
gums, and in giving a pleasing fragrance to the breath. It eradicates tartar 
fram the teeth, removes spots of incipient decay, and polishes and preserves 
the enamel, to which it imparts a pearl-like whiteness. Sold by Chemist= and 
Pérfumers. Ask for “‘ Rowlands’ Odonto.” 
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TURKISH FINANCE, — 


e-s2] ; it lod. Bete pee 
Pos Sn of eee = ‘iedelbieteae 
an statesman, in decli 
a Separates of Turkish bondholders before his departure 
for Constantinople. Such a reception, whatever Mr. 
might have said on the. occasion, must have 
served of necessity to raise the drooping spirits of 
Turkey’s creditors, and thereby to engender. hopes 
doomed, ‘it would appear, fatally to be disappointed. 
Indeed, the mere act of Mr, Goschen’s nomination as 
Ambassador has caused a stir and rise in Turkish stock on 
European exchanges,. which Mr. Goschen, however 
innocent of this Aawsse, will find it difficult to justify. 

Very different, indeed, from those of Egypt, is the state 
of the Turkish finances. Before the war already there 
was a standing deficit of some 45,000,000 _ sterling 
annually in Turkey’s vocen of State, and as a matter of 
fact, the interest of the debt, forming an item of about 
equal importance on the expenditure side of the Budget, 
and then still regularly paid, came not out of ordinary 
receipts, but from the proceeds of new debts.. In October 
1876, the Porte stopped cash payment of half the interest 
on its bonds, and since 1877 no interest whatever has 
been paid. This measure, of course, di ed_ the 
Budget of a heavy burden, but the war im others, 
and deprived Turkey of several sources of her former 
income. The war was carried on by means of the 
Defence Loan, the only funded debt Turkey has been 
able to raise abroad; by means of paper-money or 
kaimés, of which only from £ 4,000,000 to £5,000,000 
now still circulate; and by the aid of ‘floati 
debt, and forced loans of all kinds, of which no d 
has been published. While the capital of her debt has 
thus been greatly increased, the resources of Turkey are 
vastly diminished. Servia and Roumiania have each 
taken slices of Turkish territory ; but they have failed 
hitherto ~ eae the Succi obligation they 
contracte taking upon themselves a correspondi 

rtion of the Turkish aebt. They even have omitte 

itherto to do anything in reference to the tribute ey 
formerly paid or had to pay to the Porte, and of whi 
they were henceforth to exonerate themselves a 
capitalisation, Bulgaria, also, has been wrested 
Turkey under similar financial conditions, and with 
similar effectual pecuniary results. Shorn of so much of 
her territory, not to speak of Roumelia, Bosnia, and 
Herzegovina, and the corresponding income of some of 
her richest provinces, how is Turkey to pay anything now 
to her creditors, when even before the war they pai 
to Mr. Smith in London the interest of his Turkish 
bonds with the money M. Durand of Paris was kind 
se, and vice versi? 
This is the superficial or outside difficulty in the 
present state of Turkey's finances with reference to her 
creditors. But there is a deeper and intrinsic difficulty, 
with which it is necessary that statesmen and financiers 
should get familiarised. 

The official returns of the Turkish Customs give the 
following summary of the movement of her foreign trade 
up to the period of the recent war: 

1873-74 exports 267°6 million frs. ; imports 445°6 million frs. ._ 






1874-75 ” 215'7 ” ” 416°7 , 99 i 
1875-76 ,, 245°E ” ” 390°3 ” 
1876-77 »» omitted ” ” 324'°9 ” : 


These figures show a settled preponderance of imports 
over exports, the excess of imports representing, for the 
period of 1873-76 inclusive, a sum total of more than 
£21,000,000 sterling. It must be considered, however, 
that the Customs’ duties weighing more heavily on’ 
exports than on imports, from the notorious bribery prac-- 
tised at the Turkish Customs Offices, and also from direct 
smuggling, the actual difference between importation and’ 
exportation was no doubt much greater than above’ 
stated. But even the deficit of 421,000,000 as it stands: 
does not include the charge to be paid for freighton 
imported goods; so that without exaggeration we may : 
say that, until the late war, there was an ; deficiency » 
of exports of, in round numbers, £ 10,000,000 sterling in; 
Turkey’s foreign trade, nee : 

The inference from the above statement is as plain as 
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it is i 
of satisfying her creditors. The commercial policy of 
‘Turkey has ruined to a large extent her home manufac- 
tures, which, primitive though they were, still supplied 
the natives with very efficient home produce by native 
labour. Foreign competition has killed these industries, 
in va of which no new - 98 have sprung up, which 

itical econom tuitously supposes to at once arise 
me take the dace’ of extinct ones. The Turks bought 
goods in foreign markets to a larger extent than they could 
supply those markets with merchandise of theirown. And 
how was the balance paid for? “Very simply,*by means 
of bonds issued by the Porte. To our knowledge, Turkish 
finance ministers openly confessed, which was also a 
patent fact, that of the foreign loans Turkey saw no 
money whatever. The cash paid in by subscribers 
abroad simply served to discharge the interest due to old 
creditors, and the balance was covered by bills of ex- 
change drawn to the credit of the Porte on bankers and 
traders at Constantinople for value received by Turkey 
in merchandise. 


At present, since Turkey has been shorn of some of 
her most fertile provinces, which yielded at once a net 
surplus to the Treasury and an abundance of exports, the 
Porte as a government, and Turkey as a nation, is more 
hopelessly insolvent than ever it was before. It is 
really useless to go at all into the State Budget of the past 
or current years. Asa matter of fact the Treasury is 
unable to ‘pay the officers of State and the officers and 
soldiers of the army, which is more telling and instructive 
than any figures concocted at the Porte into the sem- 
blance of a budget. But the great penury of the 
nation, independently of any straits of the Government, 
is shown by the extraordinary depreciation of the paper 
money of kaimés, or more correctly expressed, by the high 
ee of silver and gold at Constantinople. The kaimés 

ve been to such extent redeemed already, that only about 
four or five millions are said to remain in circulation. 
If, notwithstanding so small a quantity, they yet stand 
very low on the Galata ’Change, it is merely because, to 
make payments abroad, kaimés are useless, and gold or 
silver is wanted. This again proves that Turkey, not- 
withstanding the stoppage of all interest on her debt, has 

et constant payments to make abroad for excess of 
imported merchandise. Under such circumstances, sup- 
posing the resumption of payments on her debt was 
decreed to whatever small amount, where is the Porte to 
take the equivalent for forwarding abroad? Turkey 
must bare herself of every farthing in coin or bullion, or 
stamp new industries of exportable goods from her soil, 
if, and that is what she is rather desirous of doing, she 
cannot borrow fresh sums from foreign capitalists to pay 
her old creditors with. 


To give an inkling of the amount of charge that would 
be incumbent on the Porte if the obligations to the State 
creditors were recognised, we give the following published 
list of Turkey’s indebtedness : On loans of 1854, 1871, 
1877, guaranteed by Egyptian tribute, annually 82,000,000 
of piasters; loan of 1855, guaranteed by England and 
France, annually and arrears 12,000,000 piasters ; other 
foreign debts, together with arrears of interest, 705,000,000 
piasters; on Consols, arrears included, 43 3,000,000 
piasters ; railway debentures and arrears, 131,000,000 
piasters ; account current with Ottoman Bank, 70,000,000 
piasters ; on various interior loans, 83,000,000 piasters. 
Such is the account produced with the last Budget, in 
which current interest and arrears are mixed up in an 
inextricable jumble, and regarding which it has to be 
noted that the Turkish piaster is worth about 24d. 
Another statement, derived from a well-informed quarter, 
gives the capital sum of still outstanding Turkish public 
debt, home and foreign, as above £ 200,000,000 sterling, 
on which as little as 1} per cent. interest and sinking 
fund would represent an annual sum of £ 3,000,000. 


_ How, then, is the Porte to find this sum in her deficit- 
ridden budget, and where is Turkey to take the corre- 
s nae value in bullion or merchandise for sending 
abroa 








. Turkey has not the: material means 


THE USE OF WORKING MEN’S CLUBS. 


A good deal has lately been said respecting the 
working men’s vote in the recent great electoral wee 
More will be urged when the question of the reform 
of the County Franchise comes before Parliament ; 
and in contemplating the certain addition, at a 
very early date, of thousands more of the labouring 
classes to the electoral roll, it is natural that one should 
inquire with some anxiety where the working man 
obtains, or, is likely to obtain, his political education. 
Regarding the question as one of the gravest 
importance, we have lately been at the pains to visit 
certain working men’s clubs in the metropolis; to 
inquire into their rules, constitution, and working ; to be 
present at their recreative performances, and the more 
serious discussions in which they frequently engage. 
We are glad to think that, though not free from 
faults, much may be hoped from them in the future. 
They are not mere convivial or bar-drinking associations 
for the cultivation of oblivion of the “res angusta domi :” 
we understand that most of the clubs have chess and 
reading rooms and libraries, while mutual helpfulness takes 
the form of benefit, loan, and building societies, and the 
supply of the various necessaries of life on the co-operative 
system. We note that the members are genuine working 
men, carpenters, bricklayers, joiners, &c.; that the monthly 
subscription is small ; in some cases it is only eightpence 
halfpenny ; that the officers are chosen from amongst 
the members ; that their tenure of office is not of too 
long duration ; and that no one is eligible for member- 
ship before his eighteenth year nor for office before his 
twenty-first ; while the objects of the clubs are pro- 
claimed to be “social intercourse, mutual helpfulness, 
mental and moral improvement, and rational recreation.” 

The proclamation is good: how is it carried into 
effect? Social intercourse might easily degenerate into 
unlimited beer-drinking, rational recreation into billiard 
playing till late into the night, and mental and moral 
improvement into mere declamation by conceited 
and ignorant young men on the vices of the rich 
and the virtues of the working man. Certainly 
this is not the practical illustration of their programme. 
We have heard fears expressed that these clubs would 
be thronged only on Sundays during the hours 
when public-houses are closed, and that noisy be- 
haviour and foul language would be exhibited for the 
non-edification of religious people. Our actual ex- 
perience has been far different and highly satisfactory. 
The excellent rule which provides that “no gambling, 
drunkenness, bad conduct or language shall be permitted, 
under penalty of expulsion,” has had its proper effect ; 
and while the intelligence with which the lectures have 
been listened to has been remarkable, what has been 
more gratifying is the courteous manner in which the 
holders of diametrically opposite views have treated each 
other in debate. We were present at lectures, and the 
discussion which invariably follows, on “free trade in 
labour,” on the land system of England, on national 
education, and on Shakespeare ; and we have,before us 
a syllabus of debates at a club in the west of London, in 
which are set down “ Beethoven,” “ Wagner,” “The 
Enfranchisement of Women,” “A Study of Macbeth,” 
“National Compulsory Insurance against Destitution, 
&c., the names of the lecturers giving warrant that the 
subjects will be intelligently treated, and discussed in a 
manner which will leave its valuable deposit of added 
knowledge. 

At some of the clubs the discussions are to our mind 
too exclusively political, and these again are conducted too 
exclusively from the working man’s point of view. The 
bias of the majority is unquestionably radical on all 
topics, political, social, or religious; but we have heard 
a fair and free hearing given to the most opposite views, 
whether conservative, socialist, or republican. A man 
who is sincere and manly as well as eloquent commands 
a sympathetic audience, even while speaking very plainly 
on some of the besetting faults of the working man. We 
have used the term “eloquent,” and advisedly. To any 
person to whom a working man’s club is ¢erra incognita, 
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nothing would be more astonishing than the capacity 
for debate, the fluent utterance, and shrewd good 
sense which many of the speakers possess. On _ the 
whole, then, we believe that the working men’s club 
is a useful, and may be made a most useful, institu- 
tion, and our hope is that every town will soon possess 
one. The working man in frequent contact with his 
fellows and his superiors will learn how good a thing it is 
to dwell together in unity; he will learn how vast and 
complicated a thing is civilised society, how dangerous 
quacks and charlatans are to the body politic, how sadly 
ignorant he himself is, and how modest he may well be. 
He will learn the value of tact, courtesy, kindly language, 
and forbearance ; how necessary prudence and caution 
are ; and he will observe the steady advance in happi- 
ness. and prosperity of those who are sober and thrifty. 
And if those who devote their time and talents to lecturing 
to the clubs will speak out manfully and courageously, will 
not disguise their faults, will not flatter them nor pander 
to their ignorant or interested prejudices, they will do 
invaluable service to their hearers and to the State. If 
the repressive legislation now contemplated respecting 
licensed houses should take effect, we may expect a very 
large increase of these clubs, which will become a neces- 
sity in every parish unless the British working man is to 
be ridden rough shod out of his natural and commonly 
wholesome liking for his glass of beer. 





INSURANCE COMPANIES. 
THE LONDON Lire ASSOCIATION. 


This company carries on business at 81 King William 
Street. It was established on December 1, 1806, and is 
therefore now entering on the seventy-third year of its career. 
The principle upon which it. was founded was that of 
“mutual assurance for enabling its members to assure 
their own lives at the lowest rate of charge consistent 
with the security of the society and for the convenience 
of those who prefer a reduction of premium to an increase 
of the sum assured.” This reduction, however, is not 
granted until after seven years from the date of assurancé, 
and, being determined every year by a valuation of the 
affairs of the Association, it is liable to certain fluctua- 
tions. A marked feature of the operations of this com- 
pany is that payment of commission is conspicuous by 
its absence, and that its working expenses are extremely 
low. The policies are divided into four series. ‘The first 
series consists of those who effected their policies before 
1856. The second series was started in 1856, and was 
closed in 1865. The members of this series are allowed 
a reduction which is always to be to per cent. less than 
that allowed to the members of the first series. In 1865 
a third series was commenced, in which the rate of 
reduction of premium is to be 15 per cent. less than that 
allowed in the second series. In 1876 the directors, 
encouraged by the success of their previous operations, 
recommended that a fourth series should be commenced, 
whose members are entitled only to a reduction of 
premium at the rate of 10 per cent. less than the rate 
in the third series. In the first series of policies, viz., 
those effected before 1856, the rate of reduction is some- 
what startling. We may illustrate this by taking the 
percentages of reduction at intervals of as nearly as pos- 
sible ten years: 60 per cent. in 1840, 68 per cent. in 
1850, 824 per cent. in 1860, 91 per cent. in 1870, and 
98 per cent. in 1879. Of course the policy-holders in 
each class will have the pleasure of looking forward to 
the fact that if the Association proceeds, as there is every 
probability that it will do, in its present prosperous condi- 
tion, the fourth class will graduall take the third place, the 
third the second, and the second the first. Time, to use 
words that may not be unfamiliar to our readers, is em- 
phatically on their side. 

The chief features of this office, then, are that the 
expenses of all kinds are reduced to a minimum, that 
payment of commission is altogether avoided, that there 
is no body of shareholders to share in the division of the 
profits, and that all the profits are divided among the 
members of a certain standing, according to the various 
series to which they belong, in reduction of the premiums. 





The success of this mode of operation may be judged 
of by the fact that the poseees of the Association now in 
force amount to more than £ 8,800,000, that its accumu- 
lated fund amovats to over £3,500,000, and that its 
premium income is upwards of aro hen According to 
the return made in the sth schedule, we find that for 
future expenses and reductions the following proportions 
of the annual premiums of members are Seserved 67 
cent. in the first series, 87 per cent. in the second series, 
72 per cent. of such part of the premiums of the third 
series as shall be payable after the first seven years from 
the date of each policy respectively, 62 per cent. of such 
part of the premiums of the fourth series as shall be 
payable after the first.seven years from the date of each 
policy respectively. No other specific reserve is made 
for expenses and further reductions of premiums. The 
process of reduction may be illustrated by the following 
satisfactory example : Suppose a person, 21 years of age, 
desires to insure for £100 payable at death, he will be 
obliged to pay a premium of £2 10s. for seven years, 
with the prospect of having it reduced after that period 
to 18s. 6d. per annum. A person insuring at the age of 
thirty-seven will be obliged to pay £3 10s. 9d. for seven 
years. After that period his premium would be only 
LI 6s. 2d. 

The following is te last Revenue Account (the “ first 
schedule” return) for the year ending June 30, 1879, 
according to the form prescribed by Act of Parliament : 


Dr. x he 
Amount of Funds at the beginning of the Year. 3,428,450 0 2 
Premiums : : ‘ ‘ ‘ ° ° 308,223 It 7 
Interest and Dividends ‘ j 148,736 18 9 
Fines for revival of Policies . ; ‘ . 65 9° 0 
Profit and Loss on Stock ‘ 4,025 0 0 

£.3,989,500 10 6 
————————————— 

Cr. as ted 
Claims under Policies , ‘ 176,243 15 9 
Surrenders. * : < ° 8,654 13 2 
Commission . ‘ : : ‘ : . ee 
Expenses of Management . é ‘ ‘ 12,558 7 11 
Property and Income Tax . 04 


: ; , 2, 6 
Cash Bonus in reduction of Premiums . 182,987 o $ 
Amount of Funds at the end of Year, as per , 
: 3,506,162 6 8 


Second Schedule . - “ e 
£3,889,500 10 6 
a 


These figures to a very large extent speak for them- 
selves. The entry opposite “ commission ” is particularly 
eloquent. The expenses of management (including 
commission) are very little more than 4 per cent. of the 
premium income or 3 per cent. of the total income, 
while claims under policies are less than 60 per cent: of 
the premium and less than 40 per cent. of the total 
income of the Association, when we take interest and 
dividends into account. 

The following is the last balance-sheet (the ‘‘ second 
schedule ” return) on June 30, 1879, according to the form 
prescribed by the Act of Parliament : 


LIABILITIES, 
Dr. L 5. @ 
Total Funds, as per First Schedule . 3,506,162 6 8 
Claims Admitted, but not Paid 55,750 © O 


43,561,912 6 8 
a eee nen eer 


ASSETS. 
Cr. 4 5. @. 
Mortgages on Property within the United King- 
dom . : : ; eters ; » 795,552 9 6 
Mortgages on Rates raised under Acts of Parlia- 
ment . ; - ; ; ; : . 1,473,811 0 2 
Loans on the Policies of the Association . : 293,787 0 °O 
£100,000 Three per cent. Consols . ‘ ‘ 95,500 9.0 
£ 10,000 Bank of England Stock . , ‘ 25,675 0 oO 
£120,000 Railway Debenture Stock. ‘ ; 128,950 90 O 
Rent-charges . ; ‘ ’ : . 552,574 7 I 
House Property, 81 King William Street, E.C. 13,309 0 °0O 
Debentures of Corporate Bodies ° ; , 100,000 © Oo 
Mortgages of Life Interests . ; i , 8,000 9 oO 
Outstanding Premiums’ ithias ‘ . 5,708 211 
Outstanding Interest due and 
payable ; : 5 . £7,008 17 7 
Outstanding Interest accrued 
and not yet payable. 34,748 5 5 
ee ee 41,847 3 0 
Cash in hand and on Current Account . . 27,016 7 2 
Stamps in hand. ‘ . . . , 181 16 o 
43,561,912 6 8 








~ The investments here appear to be of an exceedingly 
solid and satisfactory character. The loans on policies 
amount to a considerable sum, but of course in each case 
it may be safely assumed that the advance is far within 
the surrender value. The table of mortality pr So is 
the mean mortality of the ee Society (Morgan) 
and of the Government Male Annuitants (1829). ‘ 
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REVENVE RESULTS AND PROSPECTS. 


There is every reason to believe that Sir Stafford 
Northcote in preparing his estimates last March was 
contemplating a very different state of things in the poli- 
tical world from that which now exists. The amiable 
and non-intrusive Chancellor of the Exchequer under 
Lord Beaconsfield was profoundly convinced that it 
would fall to his lot to bring in the Budget next year, 
and probably for several years to come. And he 
naturally wanted to make things pleasant. He had had 
a tough scramble during the previous six years, which 
extended over a period of severe and exhausting depres- 
sion, during which the revenue receipts had come short, and 
the demands of expenditure far exceeded the capacities 
of income. At last, however, there was a change in the 
prospect. Better times might be looked forward to, for 
business was reviving, and there were all the signs of 
coming prosperity. Probably, in expectation of pleasing 
the public with results that would be far more satisfactory 
than his estimates, the Conservative Chancellor therefore 
took a most modest mien. His estimates of revenue, 
which Mr. Gladstone has never acknowledged, were 
conspicuously moderate,- were lower than was at all 
called for; thereby Sir Stafford calculated he would 
assure a surplus of revenue over expenditure, which he 
would be able next spring to give away in remission of 
taxation, and thus prove that Tory Chancellors can be 
as munificent as Liberals in preparing prosperity budgets. 
Poor Sir Stafford has suffered ‘shipwreck ! His calcula- 
tions have proved sound ; but another reaps the fruits 
which ought to have fallen into his lap. We have 
now the record of the yield under the various 
heads of revenue for the first quarter of the current 
financial year. The upshot of the whole is that the 
receipts are nearly £700,000 ahead of what they were at 
the corresponding period twelve months ago. Multiply- 
ing £700,000 by 4, Mr. Gladstone has already the pros- 
pect of a surplus of not far from three millions sterling 
from the increase in revenue receipts alone, without 
counting anything for savings in expenditure. Evidently 
the Prime Minister will have the handling of a very sub- 
stantial nest-egg next spring, by which to curry favour 
with the taxpayers, and assure his own future good repute 
as a financier. 


— 


THE GRATUITOUS SUPPLEMENTARY BUDGET. 


Very plainly the Supplementary Budget was purely a 
work of supererogation. The supplementary estimates 
which Mr. Gladstone put forward as one of the main 
reasons for disturbing the financial arrangements of his 
predecessors amounted in all to some eaoce But 
Mr. Gladstone said that the prospects of the revenue 
were so unpromising that it was necessary to make pro- 
vision for contingencies, and therefore he brought forward 
oo which constituted in reality a new Budget. 

ow, as things turn out, the revenue receipts have already 
improved upon the receipts of the corresponding period 
last year to such an extent that the advance covers the 
supplementary estimates more than three times over. If 
we suppose that during the next three-quarters of the 
fiscal year there is no absolute further advance in trade ; 
if things merely keep going in the. same courses as they 
have done during the past quarter, there is a fair prospect 
of a surplus from the increment in revenue alone of about 
three millions sterling. Over and above that, Mr. Glad- 
stone will have the handling of the additional penny on the 
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income tax imposed this year for a purely temporary 
purpose, and the yield of which for 1881-82 may be put 
at nearly two millions. Thus, without taking any possil 

economies ini expenditure into account, without counting 


upon anything from unexpected windfalls, and without 
looking to the falling-in of the terminable annuities 


which Mr. Gladstone is expected to make the starting- 
point for some further grand financial couf, there is an 
apparent prospect of a surplus when the next Budget- 
season comes round of at least five millions sterling. 
The Prime Minister has the power, and we doubt not he 
has the will, to use the materials that will be thus avail- 
able for a grand display of financial fireworks, and_the 
right hon. gentleman is just the sort of man to make the 
most of his opportunities in this way. He-will, doubtless, 
be all the more inclined to do so, from the fact that his 
calculations regarding the renewal of the Commercial 
Tresty with France having thus far been frustrated, 
parily through his own precipitancy, and partly through 
the eagerness of the French Government to make good 
terins for French trade and commerce. 


Yur Wine Duties AND COMMMERCIAL TREATIES. 

‘The promptitude with which the French Government 
repudiated the suggested arrangement proffered by Mr. 
Gladstone as the basis of a new commercial treaty, 1s not 
at all surprising now that we know what the French 
Government are actually doing. They are using their 
influence to secure the passing into law by the Chambers 
of the Merchant Shipping Bill, under which bounties 
will be paid to French shippers that will have the effect of 
virtually excluding English competition from the carrying 
trade of France. Coupled with the existing arrange- 
ments under which heavy bounties are paid to the sugar 
refiners of France, the evidence thus forthcoming as to 
the disposition of the Government leaves no doubt that 
M. de Freycinet and his colleagues are throwing their 
influence in favour of the Protectionists. That being 
the case, it is all the more extraordinary that Mr. 
Gladstone should have so completely mistaken the 
signs of the times as to believe that the bribe 
of « reduction! in the duty on the lighter wines 
of France from 1s. to 6@. per gallon would suffice to 
induce France to agree to a new commercial treaty with 
England. It is now well known, however, that the 
French winegrowers object very strongly to the 2s. per 
gallon duty on bottled wines, which they allege would 
more seriously cripple their trade than would be com- 
pensated for by the other reductions proposed. On the 
other hand, the Spanish and Portuguese winegrowers 
object strongly to the introduction of the sliding scale 
proposed by Mr. Gladstone, under which their heavy 
wines would be taxed more severely than ever. The 
Prime Minister has pleased nobody, but has called forth 
new wbiections from all quarters. 


ARGENTINE AND PERUVIAN Bonps. 

Messts. Baring Brothers’ somewhat tardy announce- 
ment that civil war in the Argentine Confederation was 
at an end through the settlement of terms of peace 
between the contending parties has been confirmed by 
telegraphic advices received in London on Thursday. 
There is reason to hope, therefore, that the worst of the 
trouble 1s over, and that Argentine and Buenos Ayres 
bonds will not, at all events, decline further. We are 
afraid that the lull in hostilities is a respite merely and 
not « definitive termination ; and we should not, there- 
fore, advise bondholders to take optimist views. The 
desire and the design to work out their independence is 
very strong among the people of Buenos Ayres, and the 
strity will be renewed at some future time. For the 
present, however, the prospect for the bondholders 
is satisfactory; for the trade of the Confederation 
and its general financial prospects are all that could 
be desired. We wish we could say the same 
for the Peruvian bondholders; but although the 
Chilizns continue their triumphant progress, there 
are difficulties in the way of an arrangement owing 
to unfortunate divisions between the Peruvian Pond- 
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holders’ Committee here and the Peruvian Guano Com- | be found for the present: 


pany. Itseems to us that the only way out of these is 
to call a meeting of the bondholders, to whom it is quite 
time the whole of the difficulties ought to be referred. 
‘The sooner that is done the better for all parties. 





| GoLp MINING In INDIA. 

There is a fresh “boom” on in Indian gold mining 
companies’ shares, which have had a sharp rise this week. 
‘The immediate ‘cause is the great success of the new 
company, the Devdla-Moyar Gold Mining Company, for 
whose 50,000 £1 shares offered to the public there have 
been proffered subscriptions by the public of some 
300,000. The favour in which this company is held is 
evidently due to the fact that Mr. Brough Smyth, the 
mining engineer of the Indian Government, has accepted 
the post of resident engineer of the company for a period 
of three years. 


OUR PARIS LETTER. 
Paris: Wednesday. 


The week through which we are passing will assuredly 
count in the history of France, whether for good or for evil 
I hope we may leave to the distant future to disclose, thoug! 
while no true friend of liberty can avoid reprobating the 
outrages a weak and short-sighted Government aré commit- 
ting in its name, no experienced observer of the French 
character can help dreading the immediate consequences of 
such scenes as Paris and many other cities throughout the 
country witnessed this morning. The execution of the 
rere decrees against the religious orders has n 
with an exactitude to date and a rigorous parody of ity, 
that M. de Freycinet and his colleagues proba! ine 
will impress Europe with a wrong idea of the real bearing 
and bent of the measure. But the historian who comes 
after us, and who will have to comment on the events only 
too gf again in store for this country, will haps 
wonder that any men with the executive power in their 
hands and the lessons of the past open before them asa 
‘warning could have been so blind as to pave the way 
by such retrograde legislation to a second edition of 
the Revolution. For that the temper of the Paris 
mob is rapidly rising to one of its characteristic paroxysms 
is only, I fear, too evident. The night before last 
cries of “Vive la Guillotine!” “Vive la Commune!” 
were raised on one of the crowded boulevards, and an un- 
fortunate priest narrowly escaped the fury of the rabble. 
‘To-day the members of the Society of Jesus are expelled 
from the houses that are the property of their order ; to- 
morrow or next day will come the turn of the Dominicans 
and of the other communities, to revenge the refusal of the 
Senate to sanction M. Jules Ferry’s Article 7 ; while, whether 
full amnesty be voted or not, the immediate return of the 
ringleaders in the hideous insurrection of 1871 is an accom- 
plished fact. If they be not amnestied they will be forthwith 
pardoned ; so in any event Paris will soon have them within 
ats walls. 

Of all the blunders the Republic has committed its action 
against the religious orders is unquestionably the greatest. 
if its foundations can stand the shock they are sure to receive 
from the reaction in public feeling throughout a country 
which, after all, is essentially religious, they must be firmly 
planted indeed. The immediate result of the vindictive 
‘course adopted by the Government as a retaliation on the 
Senate is likely to upset all calculations as to the fate of the 
Amnesty Bill. The measure seemed safe enough last week. 
Senators belonging to the Right had as good as agreed to wash 
their hands of it, and their abstention from the division 
would secure a majority for Ministers. The excitement 
among the Catholic party since the menacing scene on the 
Boulevard du Temple on Saturday night, and the vigorous 
execution of the decrees to-day, promises to work a great 
change. The exasperation of the Right will urge them to 
inflict a defeat on the Freycinet cabinet, which in such a 
case as this must render its tenure of office impossible, 
although by some ingenious fiction a hostile vote of the 
Senate is not supposed to entail a ministerial overthrow. 
The Government, however, would be so weakened by a 
check of such importance that they could not well retain 
their portfolios: Their successors, of opinions more 
advanced than theirs, would be bound to adopt a similar 
if not a more Radical programme, and then we should have 
that conflict between the two Houses so often threatened, 
but so far happily avoided. I trust some pacific solution will 


- for, as. : have before 

there is no need to strain at to nesty. The 
exiles will be let loose on society in any eventuality, and 
moment is too serious to have any new cause of excitement 
introduced to inflame the public mind. The Radical organs 
do not scruple to tell the Senate that its existence as 
one of the powers in the State hangs in the balance ; by 
rejecting the amnesty it will commit suicide. This is not 
the first time a similar menace_has been uttered, and in all 
probability it is destined to fulfilment before ae pros- 
pect of a Convention being very attractive to Radical 
mind. But the Upper House would be forgetting the duty 
it owes the country if it were to court its own destruction on 
such a fruitless issue as that depending on the Amnesty Bill. 
Therefore, in spite of the agitation which obtains to-day in 
Conservative circles, I am still disposed to think the 
Government proposal will be voted with little or no modifi- 
cation. But if it be rejected, and before July 14, the national 
festival fixed for that day is only too likely to give birth to 
some disastrous scenes. Under’ any circumstances the 
Radical holiday is not to be looked forward to without. a 
certain foreboding. = 

To their infinite credit be it stated numbers of judges in 
various parts of the country are throwing up their posts 
rather than be obliged to take part in putting the decrees 
against the religious communities in force. Many of the 
magistrates, who have thus resigned, are Republicans, but 
they refuse to associate themselves with the illiberalism of 
the Government. On another hand, about 1,000 adhesions 
have been sent in by senior members of the French bar to 
M. Rousse’s opinion that the famous “ existing laws” have 
no real existence, and the list of names contains those of 
many of the most eminent jurisconsults in France. While 
demonstrating what diversity of opinion prevails amon 
lawyers on the purely legal bearings of the case, this mani- 
festation can hardly & considered as any particularly favour- 
able augury for the victims of the new persecution. The 
tribunal to which is to be referred the question whether the 
Government exceeded its powers, will be sure to support the 
executive ; and if it were not to do so the arrogant majority 
in the Chamber would be found ready and anxious to forge 
a new law to meet all the purposes desired by our 
pseudo-Liberals. The only hope left to the commu- 
nities is in that reaction of public opinion to which 
I alluded above, but Conservatism here is so split up into 
factions that it possesses no organisation likely to prove 
efficient at a general election. Yet it is impossible to admit 
that, in the last quarter of the nineteenth century, such 
tyranny as that now exercised in the name of liberty can 
prevail in a country so advanced in political education as 
this. The revulsion must certainly be accomplished ; when 
or how it is difficult to foresee, and perhaps it is better we 
should not know. But, as Voltaire said, “En France il n’y 
a rien d’aussi certain que ’imprévu.” 

Prince Napoléon, it is now abundantly evident, has no 
following among the dourgeoisie, and can only claim as pro- 
nounced adherents up to the present a little group of 
ambitious politicians of an uneasy turn of mind, such as 
MM. Emile Ollivier, Robert Mitchell, and Janvier de la 
Motte, with a few journalists devoid of influence on the 
public. The notabilities of the old Imperialist party, I mean 
those more distinguished members who held office or high 
posts under Napoleon III., treat the Prince as the head of 
the dynasty; conventionality, or rather Jes convenances, 
compel them to do so, M. Rouher being, however, a notable 
exception. Outside the categories I have mentioned 
the Prince has no supporters or admirers. A striking proof 
of the fact has been disclosed by the manner in which the 
owner of the Ordre has withdrawn his paper from its posi- 
tion as his official organ. M. Huet had rented his sheet to 
the Prince for a tempting sum, but since the famous letter 
the subscribers had begun to fall away, thus marking unmis- 
takably their disapproval of the Jeromist policy. . Huet 
saw it was time to take a decided step for saving his pro- 
perty, and therefore broke off his contract with the Prince, 
announcing at the same time that the Ordre would hence- 
forth return to an advocacy of Imperialism in accordance 
with the views held by the majority of the mis te au Peuple 
party, in other words, to the principles M. Paul de Cassagnac 
advocates so noisily. This detision may be taken as a good 
test of what chances Prince Napoleon has of rising to a pre- 
ponderant position. He and his little coterie of intimates 
profess no dependence except on the voice of the democracy, 
it is to universal suffrage they address themselves, and they 
are confident that the name of Napoleon will one of these 
days work a miracle at the voting urns, as it has done 
before. With this view the Prince intends starting a cheap 
paper as his organ, thinking it the best medium for the 
propaganda of his ideas, which are, as you know, a singular 
compound of radicalism, free-thought, and Czesarism. 
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undertaking is not likely to prove aremunerative one, and his 
prospects of ever donning an imperial robe, half purple, half 
ae as remote as they ever were. 3] 
annual exhibition of the works of painting, sculpture, 
&ce., — pupils of the French School of Art, pen- 
sioners at Rome, is now open at the Ecole des Beaux Arts. 
The pictures are more numerous than usual, but do not rise 
above mediocrity. The traditions of the school are reli- 
giously adhered to, but all signs of independence or origina- 
ity are consequently absent. It should not be forgotten that 
with four or five exceptions, the most, illustrious of French 
inters have not gone to Rome, and were not pupils of the 
cole des Beaux Arts. In every Salon the. cramping 
influences of the School and its theories become more 
evident ; perhaps the institution is approaching its doom, or 
at any rate nearing a thorough transformation. The sculp- 
ture shown this year is greatly superior to the painting. A 
“‘ Mére jouant avec son Enfant,” by M. Hugues, is charming, 
a work of remarkable promise ; and a “Jeanne d’Arc sur le 
bicher,” by M. Cordonnier, with M. Langon’s “l’Etude,” and 
M. Grasset’s “ Doedale et Icare” deserve favourable notice. 
French sculpture is advancing, and French architecture, 
judging from the examples in this exhibition, is making great 
strides towards the very first place, if, indeed, it has not 
already distanced all rival schools, 


NEWS FROM TURKEY. 


Constantinople, June 25. 


The report current these days that the exfente of the 
ambassadors has been somewhat disturbed is altogether un- 
founded ; the existence of the rumour is easily traced to a 
little scheme devised by the Porte, by which it hoped to 
separate English interests from those of the other Powers, 
and which, if successful, would undoubtedly have struck a 
discordant note in the diplomatic harmony at present existing. 
With a view to this result the Porte proposed to settle at 
once, and to Mr. Goschen’s satisfaction, all questions pend- 
ing, which more particularly related to British interests in 
Turkey. There was so little of freshness or novelty in these 
tactics of the Government, that, clever as the Turks are in 
diplomacy, it is surprising they should have attempted to 
practise on Mr. Goschen so old and threadbare a trick as 
that of playing one Power against another, and of cajoling 
the ambassador of the Power they most dreaded at the time. 
Mr. Goschen saw it, and immediately informed his colleagues 
of the trap which had been laid for him. Accounts from the 
palace continue to report that the mind of the Sultan is still 
much disturbed by Mr. Goschen’s attitude. He cannot 
believe in a disinterested England ; the efforts she is making 
to induce his Government to ameliorate the condition of his 
people is a puzzle to which his fears give but one solution, 
viz. that England has’ placed herself at the head of a great 
and deep conspiracy, commonly called the European con- 
cert, which has for its real object to seize on his empire and 
divide it “a choix.” ‘What is it to England, or, for the 
matter of that, to the rest of Europe, whether his sub- 
jects live happily or not, or prosper under his rule, 
unless there is some interest attached to their well- 
being beyond that which is called forth simply by 
humanitarian feelings?” Experience has taught him that 
an especially active interest taken by one of the foreign 
Powers in any particular community under his rule has 
generally presaged misfortune to his authority, and it is not, 
therefore, surprising that his fears should make him more 
than ordinarily suspicious and apprehensive as to the real 
end of Mr. Goschen’s policy ; more especially when he finds, 
not one Power, but the whole of Europe, now united in a 
determination to improve the condition, not only of Bulgars 
and Greeks, but also that of his subjects in Asia Minor, 
Moslems as well as Christians, The ruling class of Turks 
being pretty well satisfied in their minds that the interference 
of the ambassadors cannot be otherwise than prejudicial to 
their authority, have made up their minds, which they ex- 
press pretty freely to their intimates, that they are deter- 
mined to foil the plans of Europe by every means in their 
power, and having Mr. Gladstone’s assurances in Parliament 
that he had no military pressure in view, they are already 
pretty sure of their victory, provided they stick consistently 
to their system of immovable impassability. This system 
has been practised with more than usual success by his ex- 
Highness Said Pasha. The new Prime Minister I have 
already represented to you in neutral tints, a man who has 
not left his mark in any of the positions he has hitherto 
occupied, and better fitted to carry out the conceptions of 
others than to originate them himself. This deficiency in his 
character will be readily supplemented by Said, who retains 
his position in the palace, at whose influence is as powerful 


as ever. In fact, there is hardly any doubt that Kadri Pasha 

owes his elevation to the mediocrity of his talents. Said saw 

in him an instrument easily moulded to his views, and the 

ambassadors are equally well Pee in having to deal 
ey 


with a prime minister whom they hope to guide in their 
leading strings. Kadri’s positior: is no doubt a 4ifficult one, 
in fact, one dependent on so many contingencies, that his 
tenure of office is not expected to last very long. If he 
shows himself too openly a disciple of Said, he will draw on 
himself the wrath of the ambassadors. if, -on the other 
hand, he throws in his lot with their excellencies and sup- 
ports their policy, his fall is equally certain. Abeddin Pas 
shows in more favourable colours, and the diplomatic world 
is inclined to look more favourably on him. 

The Porte has divided its answer to the identical Note 
into three parts. THat regarding the Greek question; which 
was sent last week, is concise, and expresses the Turkish 
feeling clearly enough. It is somewhat in the foilowing 
sense: “ We are delighted to accept mediation according to 
the terms of the Treaty cf Berlin, but we will not admit 
arbitration, and if any special commission is to be sent to 
Thessaly or Epirus, it must be entrusted merely with fixing 
the details of an arrangement to which the Power which has 
to make the sacrifice has consented.” The answer to the 
Montenegrin question was ready two daysago. Inthis case 
the Turks, having little to say in their defence, confine them- 
selves merely to expressing their willingness to fulfil their 
obligations, provided they are given time! They have so 
often been known to ask for time, and, having had it granted, 
to have used it to no better purpose than to invent 
fresh excuses to avoid fulfilling their obligations, that very 
little weight is attached to their professions of willingness to 
help in the settlement of the Montenegrin difficulty. The 
answer on the subject of reforms has been defined. The 
Roumelian International Commission has only held one 
sitting, at which it was decided to name as its president the 
first Ottoman commissioner. This point having been gained, 
the Porte has had recourse to its tactic of delay, putting off 
the second sitting from day to day on the plea that the 
projet de loi was not ready, which is simply untrue, the 
projet de loi having been seen in print for the last ten days. 

Besides the many questions of more Imperial interest 
which are troubling the Sultan’s mind at present, there is 
another of a private nature which is causing him and his 
advisers no little worry and uneasiness. The passage of the 
Dardanelles has been forced, not, as might be supposed, by 
the armed fleets of the Ghaiours, and in pursuance of Mr. 
Gladstone’s policy, but by a corps of some sixty ladies, the 
loyal subjects of the Sultan, who, listening only to the dictates 
of their hearts, will not take his Majesty’s refusal to receive 
them in Constantinople, and have taken up their position 
after passing unscathed between the Outer Castles, urgently 
insisting on their rights as daughters of Islam and subjects 
of the Padishah to be allowed to behold once more the white 
minarets of Stamboul, and to prostrate themselves at the 
footstool of his Majesty’s throne. The facts of the case are 
these. When Ismail Pasha, ex-Khedive of Egypt, was 
dethroned, he sought refuge in Naples, taking with him a 
numerous suite of the ladies of his harem. Life in Naples 
did not suit their habits. Turkish ladies, contrary to what 
is generally believed, enjoy, under certain restrictions, much 
freedom, and are particularly given to walking, driving, and 
outdoor amusements. The semi-imprisonment of their 
existence in Naples impaired their health, irritated their 
tempers, and had, in fine, so cemoralising an effect that the 
ranks of the harem began to be thinned by desertion. First 
one eloped with an Italian lover, then a second followed her 
example ; and these accidents increasing in frequency, the 
ex-Khedive applied to his son, the reigning prince, for per- 
mission to send his harem back to Egypt. Tewfik, after 
consulting his English and French mentors, sent a retusal.; 
then Ismail applied to the Sultan, and begged that he and 
his “family” might be permitted to take up their residence 
in his palace of Emirghiarn on the Bosphorus. To this 
request the Sultan sent a flat and prompt refusal, Mr. 
Goschen and his secret mission having no greater terrors for 
Hamid than the presence of Ismail at Constantinople, the 
clever intriguant, the man who could so easily turn people 
round his little finger, and who so unscrupulously used the 
power thus acquired, must be kept away at any cost. Several 
more gaps in Ismail’s harem made matters more pressing, and 
in great irritation of mind he submitted the question to theSheik- 
ul-Islam, requiring him to give a /e¢va (an opinion) whether the 
Sultan as Caliph was justified in compelling Mussulman 
women to dwell in the land of the Ghaiours by refusing them 
permission to reside in the land of Islam. The Sheric, or 
sacred law, is clear on the subject, and by it the Sultan 
stands condemned ; but the Sheik-ul-Islam, not daring to 
pronounce judgment on his Majesty’s decision, refrained 
from giving any answer, more especially as, according to 
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Moslem law, the Caliph cannot do wrong, and should a 


nounce him guilty of such he ceases to be Caliph. 

though the Sheik-ul-Islam has cautiously refrained from 
giving his fetva, the Moslem world of Stamboul has none 
‘the less passed judgment on the Sultan’s decision, which 
has excited much ill-feeling and indignation, none the less 


ous that it is not expressed. 

eantime the ex- Khedive | had decided on a bold step, and 
having chartered an Italian vessel at Naples, he embarked 
his sixty fair ones on board, as well,as two of his younger 
sons, and despatched them to Constantinople in charge of 
Rhatib Pasha. They had ite the Outer Castles of the 
Dardanelles as already told, when a peremptory order from 
the governor stopped their further progress. The ladies 
insisted, ordered the captain to proceed, and tears followed 
menaces ; the captain was but. humazi, and would fain have 
obeyed them, but the yawning -muzzles of the great guns 
were arguments more powerful still. Then he suggested a 
further appeal to Constantinople, which was again answered 
in the negative, though accompanied by his Majesty’s per- 
mission for the ladies to take up their residence in either of 
the wontee of Lemnos or Chios, a proposal which was rejected 
with scorn. 





CORRESPONDENCE. 


<> —— .-- 
PEASANT LIFE IN THE WEST OF ENGLAND. 


Sir,—I am collecting, for early publication, facts bearing 
upon the present social and educational status of the peasantry 
of the Western counties, and I should esteem it an especial 
favour if you would kindly afford me the advantage of your 
wide circulation in order to invite from correspondents in 
the agricultural parts of those counties such facts bearing 
upon the subject as may supplement the information I hope 
to gather during a tour of inquiry that I am about to under- 
take through the Western districts. 

The circumstance that such facts as I am anxious to obtain 
are likely to possess great interest in the present state of 
agricultural affairs, and prove also to be of public utility, 
will furnish, I trust, my apology for trespassing on your 
space. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours very faithfully, 
FRANCIS GEO. HEATH. 


PHONETIC SPELLING. 


Si1rR,— Whether it be true or not that I am eager for an 
argumentative fray‘on the merits or demerits of Phonetic 
Spelling, there is at least no necessity to commence such an 
engagement with your correspondent “ Outsider,” since he 
does not quarrel with any of the statements put forward in 
my former letter. It seems to me that the first thing to be 
done is to convince people at large that a very considerable, 
though gradual, change in the spelling of the English lan- 
guage is a thing much to be desired, chiefly, though by no 
means solely, on the ground of the t saving of time 
which would be effected in the school life of children. The 
statements in my letter of the week before last were intended 
to show that excellent reasons exist for requiring some 
change, and I have no wish to do more. The nature of the 
innovations must be determined by the Royal Commission, 
for the appointment of which more than one hundred and 
thirty School Boards have already petitioned. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours obediently, 
PHONETIC. 


June 30, 1880, 


June 29, 1880. 
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SunRRA AReemeEeniaE 
“THE GUV’NOR” AT THE VAUDEVILLE. 

It is not easy in these days to say what kind of a piece is 
considered a “ farce” in managerial eyes, and what is to be 
dignified with the title of a “farcical comedy.” More than 
one play bearing the latter designation has had as much 
claim to be called a comedy as would the antics of mario- 
nettes or the clowning of a set of rustics ina barn. The 
majority of such pieces are simply farces in three acts, with 
one thread of intrigue spun out until it reaches the required 
length, and very often insufferably wearisome by reason of 
its extreme tenuity. In justice, however, to the agers 
who produce such pieces, it must be said that they seem to 


ex 
yo 
deaf, and young Butterscotch stutters, both painfully obvious 
stage expedients for raising laughter. We are not surprised, 
then, to find that when the young man conan for the 
hand of Carrie Macclesfield, her father thinks e is desirous 
of buying a yacht named after that young lady, and much 
capital is made out of this and many similar misunder- 
standings. At the end the real owner of the coat turns up, 
an extraordinary Scotchman in a kilt, who looks as if he had 
just stepped in from the tobacconist’s round the corner, 
and as he, too, is persistently mistaken for some one 
else, he flies out of the house, declaring with a good deal of 
point that the place must be a lunatic asylum. In the end, 
when Butterscotch is reduced nearly to idiotcy, everything 
is cleared up, and the characters arrange themselves in a 
line like ae Minstrels, and speak a rhymed “tag,” a 
custom one 

from the foregoing feeble attempt to do justice to a wildly 
improbable plot, “ The Guv’nor” is amusing, and it certainly 





hit the taste of the public, and as we ail know from the oft- 
quoted lines that the drama’s patrons make its laws, there is 
‘| no more to be said on the matter. | 


The latest specimen of a so-called farcical comedy, “‘ The 


Guv’nor,” by a Mr. E. T. Lankester, which was produced 
last week at the Vaudeville, is certainly one of the most im- 
probable farces ever invented by a dramatist. It is under- 
stood to be from a foreign source, but whoever is primarily 
responsible for its incidents must have possessed 
imagination. It fairly bristles with impossibilities, The 
hero, a Mr. Butterscotch, has married a young woman as 
his second wife, and finding an overcoat in the garden, which 
has been left there by an admirer of his daughter by his 
first marriage, he suspects Mrs. Butterscotch of an intrigue. 
Miss Butterscotch is in love with the son of a deaf old 
boat-builder, named Macclesfield, whose daughter in turn is 
the sweetheart of 
who by the way is a Scotchman, and presuma 
absolute idiot, is positively made to suspect his wife of an 
intention to elope with old Macclesfield, while the latter 
thinks that Butterscotch is come to arrange a match between 
the two young peo 
mistaking a young Yorkshire Jad, who has come about the 
groom’s place for a suitor for his daughter’s hand, who is 


a very wild 


young Butterscotch. That peameman, 
y not an 


le. Then, again, we find Butterscotch 


pagan from the country, and treating the astonished 
el as a prospective son-in-law. Old Macclesfield is stone 


thought long exploded. As will be seen 


one ane to ae Sea of the “oes But it pry ee 
satisfy the more cri -goer, simply by reason e 
sheer impossibility of its oe and a sense that such 
things could never have happened, destroys one’s appre- 
ciation of the funny situations, and makes us the 
characters as mere puppets. The dialogue is not particu- 
larly smart, and some of the jokes and repartees are 
venerable mainly on account of their age. 

The acting left nothing to be desired. Mr. David James 
always thinks out a character for himself, and with very 
unpromising materials he does wonders with old Maccles- 
field. The stolid boat-builder, deaf to an exasperating 
degree, thoroughly satisfied with himself and his opinions, 
and scornful of all the world, with a keen eye to 
business, and withal a kindly heart, is put before us 
with very genuine art, and Mr. James’s old Maccles- 
field may take rank as a character sketch with the 
immortal butterman of “Our Boys.” When first one 
found Mr. Thorne had a stuttering part, one’s heart sank. 
But he never overdid the impediment in his speech ; he did 
not make  saneee to listen to, and he acted very naturally. 
Nothing d have been better than his proposal, and his 
saving ‘some of the wreckage off the soap works,” part of a 
s he had concocted on the river and then forgotten, in 


'| his interview with his sweetheart’s father, was most amusing. 


The part of Butterscotch was allotted to Mr. Maclean, upon 
whose shoulders (and none could have been more capable of 
bearing it awe _ oe of so tne did all that 
was possible to make the part nat and it says a great 
deal for his admirable art that he more than once made us 
forget that a middle-aged Scotchman could never, even in 
the wildest farce, have acted in the manner in which he is 
made to do by the author. His despair at the various com- 
plications of which he finds himself the centre was exceed- 
ingly humorous, and indeed the part could have had no 

better representative. Mr. Herbert made a pleasant and 
manly young lover, and Mr. Hargreaves gave an amusing 
sketch of a meddlesome neighbour. Miss Larkin and Miss 

Cecily Richards rendered services of value to the representa- 

tion, and Miss Kate Bishop played prettily and _ neatly, as is 

her wont. A young lady new to this theatre, Miss Abington, 

deserves a i rd of praise for a very graceful and 

pleasant ering of the part of Miss Butterscotch. She is 

a decided acquisition to the Vaudeville Company. 

. H. SAVILE CLARKE, 
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- * MUSIC. 


The seventh triennial Handel festival has resulted in a big 
success, and the Sydenham shareholders rejoice in due pro- 
Art is one thing, but interest upon invested capital 
s another and a more important affair. Handel has found 
his way into the hearts of Englishmen, say the zsthetic 
community ; Handel has found his way into our pockets, 
with money to weight them, say the shareholders of the 
Crystal Thus ear ae is satisfied, and everybody 
goes about with a mouth full of Handelian eulogy, and the 
esire to touch up the nimbus which surrounds his holy 
head. The performance of “Israel in Egypt” was not 
exceptionally good, although the oratorio gained in im- 
ressiveness, as it always does, from the multiplicity of its 
nterpretants, and the double choruses, choir answering 
choir like nations speaking together, were marvellously 
ive. 
tired vocalists to be judged by their efforts in a such a work as 
“Israel.” Haditcome first instead of last upon the programme, 
an ideal interpretation might have been expected, but it is 
simply impossible after a week’s hard work for the gigantic 
choir to feel equal to its stupendous task. Sir Michael Costa 
made the pauses between the separate numbers as long as pos- 
sible, so as to give the vocalists breathing time, but even this 
consideration was powerless to alter the result. As far as 
accuracy of movement is concerned, the Festival choir was 
all that could be desired ; but immediately that the orchestra 
- up the accompaniment to the organ, the voices fell 
at, and the result was unpleasant. It would be just as well 
in future commemorations to reverse the position of the two 
oratorios, and let the choristers come fresh to their work in 
“ Israel in Egypt.” 

Why, by-the-by; should not the Handel Festival become 
more comprehensive in its scope? Why should not the 
“off” days be given up to the performance of oratorios other 
than Handel’s? The experiment would be both curious and 
instructive. It would be glorious for Macfarren or Arthur 
Sullivan to be able to listen to “St. John the Baptist ” and 
“The Light of the World,” performed by 4,000 executants. 
These are representative works of the day, and why should 
they not placed in juxtaposition with the triumphs of a 


age 

Pathe revival of Hérojd’s “Le Pré aux Clercs” as an 
Italian opera, that is to say, with recitatives in place of 
spoken dialogue, and a dignity of spectacle which is foreign 
to the oféra comique, does not put a new feather in Mr. 
Ernest scap. Charming though much of the music be, 
and admirable though the im nation of the heroine by 
Madame Albani certainly is, the work is not big enough for 
the stage, the subject is too small for the canvas. When 
M. Coulon brought over his French company in 1875,“ Le Pré 
aux Clercs” was very respectably brought out at the Gaiety ; 
the performance was unpretentious, but fairly representa- 
tive of a certain phase of French art. At Covent Garden 
the opera seems weak, and altogether it suggests the unfit- 
ness of square pegs to fill round holes. To-night will 
witness the production of M. Jules Cohen’s “ Estella,” a 
version of his not too successful opera, “Les Bluets,” at 
Covent Garden, and of Signor Boito’s “‘ Mefistofele” at Her 
Majesty’s. Should both these promises be carried out, 
July 3 will be a memorable date in the operatic year. 

It seems very much like a romance to hear that anybody 
has bequeathed £300,000 to anybody, or any institution. 
Nevertheless, that is a fact. The late Mr. Henry Gardner 
left that immense sum of money to the blind of England and 
Wales, but forgot to state in his testament in what manner 
the legacy was to be employed. Mrs. Richardson-Gardner, 
one of the trustees, found out by experience that the Con- 
tinent is far ahead of us in the matter of educating the 
blind, and brought the pupils of the Paris Justitution des 
Feunes Aveugles over to London to demonstrate the degree 
of proficiency which may be attained in music by sightless 
people. The eighty-five executants comprise a full choir 
and orchestra and a number of soloists, and their first séance 
was given at the Mansion House on Tuesday afternoon. It 
is pleasant to be able to bear testimony to the average 
excellence of the performance, and the high degree of culture 
which the pupils ap to have attained ; also worthy of 
note is the fact that the Institution brings forth composers 
( able ones, too), as well as players and singers. Since 
the blind musicians come to us merely as visitors, criticism 
would be out of place; but if Mr. and Mrs. Richardson- 
Gardner intend to hold them up for our estimation, in order 
that a similar institution may be founded in England, it may 
be said without hesitation that the example appears to be 
worth following ; and this, also, without depreciating the 
colleges for the blind which already exist in England. Asa 
matter of course, these remarks apply only to the musical 
part of the business, general education being _ foreign 
to the immediate issue. DESMOND L. RYAN, 


It is not a fair test, however, to submit a body of 
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A KING'S FIRST LOVE. 

Caroline von Linsingen and King William IV. Unpublished 
Love-letters discovered among the literary remains of Baron 
Reichenbach. Translated from the German by Theophilus G. 
Arundel. London: W. Swan Sonnenschein and Allen. 

The story told in this book is a strange one. From 
the letters, of which it is mainly composed, we derive an 
account of what p to be the first clandestine mar- 
riage of the Duke of Clarence, afterwards William IV. of 
England. These letters were bequeathed as a valuable 
literary legacy by the famous German scientist Baron 
Reichenbach to a lady friend, whose name is withheld, 
and whose husband, also nameless, hands them to the 
anonymous editor of the German edition. In the intro- 
duction to the collection which Reichenbach is said to 
have written, we geta long account of the manner in which 
the letters came into his possession, They were a present 
from Madame Teubner, and remained in his custody 
for three-and-thirty years, no one being granted a sight of 
them. Previous to their being handed to him, they formed 
the profoundest of family secrets. Madame Teubner 
was the daughter of Caroline von Linsingen, and the wife 
of a mining superintendent, with whom Reichenbach 
was brought into contact while at Blankso, studying the 
construction of charcoal furnaces, during the years 1815 
to 1817. At the house of the Teubners he heard frequent 
mention made of the mother of Madame Teubner in 
terms of great reverence, her culture and the rank of her 


ancestors being dwelt upon, we are told, with a certain 


degree of reticence. There he also met Dr. Meineke, 


who was introduced to him as Madame Teubner’s father. 


When Reichenbach’s introduction, which bears no date, 


was written, Madame Teubner had been dead some 


sixteen years, and Dr. Meineke was also dead. Before 
he had become acquainted with either of these persons, 
Caroline von Linsingen had quitted this life. These cir- 
cumstances are put forward to account for the gaps that 
occur in the story furnished by the letters, many of which, 
Reichenbach thinks, would have been filled up if he had 
encouraged, instead of discouraged, Meineke’s frequent 
attempts to tell him his whole life-story. 

Before proceeding to the letters themselves, we shall 
briefly summarise the account that their German editor 
gives us of Caroline von Linsingen. She was the daughter 
of Lieutenant-General Wilhelm von Linsingen, com- 
manding the 12th Hanoverian infantry, who was on 
terms of the closest intimacy with the .Grand Ducal 
House of Mecklenburg-Strelitz, and accompanied the 
Princess Sophia Charlotte to England on the occasion of 
her marriage to George III., remaining in this country 
for three years, and receiving marks of special favour 
from the king. Having promised to entrust his youngest 
daughter Caroline entirely to the care of the queen, her 
Majesty begged that she might be sent to her when the 
child had scarcely reached her fourteenth year, but this 
request was not complied with, owing to the opposition 
of Caroline’s grandmother, who was her guardian. It 
was on April 13, 1790, that William Henry, Duke of 
Clarence, and Caroline von Linsingen saw each other for 
the first time. William had brought a letter to Caroline 
from his royal mother, accompanied by a diamond 
shawl-pin, and Caroline took .an.active part in the 
festivities that were arranged for the reception of the 
heir to the British throne, in whose suite her favourite 
brother, Ernst, was included, and who was accom- 
panied by her father, General von Linsingen. It would 
appear to have been a case of love at first sight, for 
as soon as the royal duke and Caroline met they 
loved each other passionately. No sooner was Caroline’s 
father aware of the relations between the two, than he 
wrote to the queen, using every effort in the meanwhile 
to keep the lovers apart. The royal mother, however, 
did not take the matter seriously, but intimated that the 
young people should be suffered to enjoy a little flirta- 
tion together. On August 21, 1791, Caroline, yielding 
to the irresistible entreaties of the prince, was married to 
him privately in a lonely chapel near Pyrmont, in the 
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' presence of her brother Ernst, Lord Dutton, and a few 
friends who were admitted into the secret. Of course 
Caroline had to return to her father’s house. She had 
obtained a promise from the prince that their union would 
not remain private for longer than a year. Although 
the evidence of a marriage certificate is wanting, pre- 
cautions were apparently taken to make the rite a 
valid one according to English law. More than a 
month beyond the prescribed year having passed, and 
Caroline being about to become a mother, it became 
necessary to inform her father, the General, of the posi- 
tion of affairs. He instantly separated the pair, wrote to 
England, and the prince was recalled. At this point we 
are told that William attempted suicide, and was only 
saved by the intervention of General von Linsingen. 
The recognition of Prince William’s marriage in England 
being hopeless, Caroline determined on a heroic sacri- 
fice, the separation of herself from her royal husband. 
At Driburg, shortly after, she had a severe illness which, 
by destroying her hope, strengthened her resolu- 
tion. Here she was visited by the prince, who renewed 
his vows of fidelity and his adjurations never to agree to 
a separation ; but Caroline, we read, “only too clearly 
saw from a letter which he brought from the queen what 
was thought of this marriage tie at the Court of St. 
James’s.” When the couple parted shortly after, it was a 
farewell for ever. The prince sought by the most 
earnest entreaties to induce Caroline to remember 
her plighted troth, but she gave him no answer. After 
the parting she swooned, and it is ely hinted that 
she also attempted suicide. On the prince’s conduct at 
this stage of the tragedy or romance, the following 
passage is cited from an unpublished essay by Baron 
Reichenbach : 

On leaving Caroline the prince went to England, and when it 
was urged upon him by all the means that lie at the dis of the 

to decide upon what course of action he would adopt towards 
Caroline, he pleaded that he was not ‘‘ an oak in the storm.” No, 
indeed! He was weak, so weak, that instead of manfully standing 
up in defence of his wife, and claiming his right to protect her, he 
yielded to pressure and cast the decision upon herself. With 
calmness he promised to agree to a separation, if Caroline fully 
renounced her rights ! His excuse was that he thought it impossible 
that she would consent to this, but it simply was an un onable 
disregard of Caroline, exposing her to what his affection should 
certainly have spared her. 

For three years nothing was heard from the prince. 
Caroline’s health failed, and a consuming fever seized 
her, which brought her literally to the very brink of the 
grave. At last death seemed to have set in, for Caroline 
lay pale, motionless, stiff, and her body was laid out all 
decked with flowers, and a hurried funeral was prepared 
for her. A handsome young doctor, however, on the day 
fixed for the burial, examined the corpse, and maintained 
that no sufficient signs of death were apparent, and in 
spite of the opposition of the older physicians, he 
obtained a postponement of the interment for one day. 
Day after day the young doctor’s request was renewed 
and granted, and, as no corruption set in, all saw that 
Caroline was not dead but in a trance. At length, in 
three weeks, she opened her eyes, her breath returned to 
her, and her heart regained its action. The physician 
who had saved her life was Dr. Meineke ; and filled 
with gratitude to him and respect for his skill, Caroline 
gave him her hand on his pressing his suit. Her 
married life was unhappy, but her husband, Meineke, 
knew nothing of that or of its cause until he perused her 
letters after her death. Her first love was her last, and 
in 1813, shortly before her death, in her forty-fifth year, 
she poured out her feelings in a poem “ wherein she sees 
her loved William in a dream, as he, wearied from battle, 
sits alone before a fire and thinks on her, his beloved 
one. But with the morn her dream vanishes.” 

The letters published in this volume consist of eight 
from Caroline von Linsingen’s pen, four of which are 
addressed to Teubner, her son-in-law, three to her 
favourite brother Ernst, and one to Prince William ; and, 
in addition, we have one letter from Prince William to 
Caroline. The two last-mentioned letters are both dated 
1795, and that of Prince William is remarkably similar 
in style and in sentiment to the rest of the letters in the 
volume. It would seem that the motive which led 


Caroline von Linsingen.to sacrifice her love, her. happi- 
ness, and her life, and also, as she believed, the love and 
happiness of the prince she had wed was simply 
reverence for royal rank ; and there is no denying that 
this. sentiment is powerful enough in certain breasts to 
inspire similar self-denial, . Had Caroline, however, been 
accepted as the prince’s bride by his. royal father and 
mother, it is to be feared that she would have soon died, 
like the heroine of Mr. Tennyson’s “ Lord of Burghley,” 
through “the burden of an honour unto which she was 
not born.” It was evidently her firm. conviction that 
royal personages, like poets, must be born, and cannot be 
made. At the same time, Caroline’s love for her William 
is of the most intense description, as may be seen from the 
paragraph which concludes the letter she addressed to 
him prior to her marriage with Dr. Meineke. “ And 
now,” she writes, ‘‘ 1 am renouncing all claim to happi- 
ness, am to live only for and in another. I quit the 
scene, and am from to-day dead to you! Adieu! 
husband of my only, my undying love. William, brother, 
husband, friend, O there is no name for you such as my 
heart speaks it! William, nothing can divide our souls ; 
but this is the last time, O God! for the very last time, 
that I may say it to you! Caroline.” 

As to the authenticity of these letters it is difficult to 
speak with decision. The German editor and Baron 
Reichenbach think the internal evidence conclusive in 
their favour, and the former accounts for the absence of 
official proofs and precise dates by saying that “all 
documents having legal worth found their way to England, 
there to meet with the strictest concealment if not with 
actual destruction.” But, as we have already indicated, 
there are contradictions and suspicious similarities in these 
letters, although even these may be quite consistent with 
the truth. The conception formed of Prince William by 
Caroline is of a very highly idealised type ; she must, 
indeed, have conjured it up, to a large extent, out of her 
own moral consciousness ; but granted a girl of her 
Coenen Snir, lover who is - heir toe throne of 

ritain, er imagination would pro prove quite 
equal to the task of ensiorantion, aaias a it is. “The 
translator of this work, in his brief and modest preface, 
admits that “the tale needs abundant verification in 
order to establish its truth,” and all that he can bring us 
is the general belief with which it has been met in Ger- 
many, the fact that a great and respected firm of Leipsig 
publishers took it up, and the assurances he has received 
from other Germans in whose judgment he has con- 
fidence that “the story is no stupid fabrication, but 
perfectly true.” There can be no doubt that these letters 
will deeply interest a large section of the English public, 
and whatever may be the conclusion to which the reader 
of them may arrive, he is not likely to lay down the book 
before he has perused it all, at least on account of the 
dreariness of its contents. It is very German and very 
un-English throughout; but this may prove one of its 
chief attractions. Whether the story it tells will get itself 
incorporated into history is doubtful, but the book will 
certainly secure a place in general literature.. 





HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH PEOPLE. 


History of the English People. By John Richard Green. Vol. 
IV. Macmillan and Co. 1880. 

Mr. Green has at last completed the task of enlarging 
the brilliant sketch of English history, which met with 
so much favour six or seven years ago, into a more 
bulky and elaborate picture. Those who were best 
acquainted with the subject did not augur well of the 
success of the attempt from the first, and each successive 
instalment of the er work has but served to prove 
the justice of their forebodings. The qualities of the 
one-volume “Short Histoty” were not those of a four- 
volume work on the same subject. The defects of the 
former were such as were likely to be specially incon- 
venient in the latter, and there was no evidence to show 
that Mr. Green had either the faculty or will to set 
about his work entirely afresh. He has, as a matter ot 
fact, not set about it afresh ; but has simply and in the 
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strictest sense enlarged the old canvas, filling in a few 
inting out a few more here, but confining 
to 
a 


F 
i 


a : the former lines. of Eng Her 
are not the lines of a satisfactory history ; 
and we may add that the characteristics of Mr. Green 
are not those of a satisfactory historian of England. He 
is essentially an essayist, an essayist of a brilliant kind 
of a bold and sometimes happy faculty of 
generalisation, and able to put large tracts of historical 
country in lights, which if not exactly true, are at least 
new. The popularity which his first book won was not 
altogether undeserved, though the faults of it were many, 
and though those who speak with the knowledge derived 
from actual use of it in teaching tell us that it has 
done a good deal of harm as well as good. It 
was essentially a stimulating book, calculated to make 
minds, e ly youthful minds already fairly ac- 
quainted with the facts, take a new interest in the sub- 
ject, and regard it as a live and not a dead one; 
that is to say, to probably one in twenty of those who 
have used Mr. Green’s “Short History” it has been of 
considerable value. Its fault is that to the other nineteen 
it has probably been not merely useless, but positively 
harmful. Those students:-who simply accept the dictates 
of their text-books on matters of fact and opinion as 
gospel must have stored their minds innocently with 
wild generalisations instead of sober inferences, with 
picturesque word-painting instead of accurate reports, 
and frequently with details positively misrepresented and 
led. Those, on the other hand, off whose mental 

ks all opinions slip, like water off the proverbial duck, 
and who look for said. understand nothing but hard facts, 
must have found Mr. Green a curiously unsatisfactory 
writer. He has the habit which grows on all journalists 
and essayists, and which indeed is necessary to both, of 
making allusion do duty for statement, of presupposing 
acquaintance with facts on the part of his readers, of sub- 
stituting clear but unprecise summaries for painful 
analysis and arrangement; in short, of skipping lightly 
and gracefully over the surface instead of opening and 
trenching the ground. It is often a curious study to note 
how many words he can put on the paper without stating 
one definite hard fact ; and to revert to the actual experi- 
ence alluded to above, nothing, it is said, is commoner 


than for the teacher to receive from perplexed students of 


Mr. Green such complaints as “I can’t quite understand 
what happened at such a point,” or “ Green doesn’t seem 
to give any precise information about so and so,” and the 
like. Now it hardly requires demonstration that what- 
ever may be the case with a short history, a long one 
ought not to require the attendance of some other work 
by a less light and airy author to supply its deficiencies. 
To travel over the ground comfortably with Mr. 
Green one ought to travel in the style of the luxurious 
English milord of old days, when he surveyed the Conti- 
nent. The elegant britzka or landau conveyed his 
lordship, but it was followed by a more solid vehicle 
with the servants and the , the provisions, and 
the heavy clothing. So if anyone wishes to avail himself 
of Mr. Green's historical carriage, he had better take care 
to have Lingard or a corrected Hume, or the careful and 
accurate compilation of Mr. Bright, at hand to supply his 
wants. ‘Then he will do well enough, but the arrange- 
ment is perhaps something troublesome, and not a little 
eccentric. 

We shall be at no loss to substantiate from the 
present volume these general charges against a work 
which can, as a whole, only be regarded as another 
failure to supply a very decided want. To begin with, 
Mr. Green, who always delights in fixing his divisions so 
as indirectly to throw contempt on the ordinary arrange- 
ment of history by sovereigns and their reigns, ended his 
last volume at the year 1683 with the defeat of the Rye 
House Plot. His new one, therefore, begins at the same 
place. Now the two last years of the reign of Charles IT. 
are of great importance in English history, and there is 
nowhereany good modern account of them. They fell out of 
the plan of Macaulay, and have not been definitely dealt 
with by anyone else. Yet a distinct and vivid account of 
the various gue warranto prosecutions, to mention nothing 


else, would be a most valuable thing for the study of 
English constitutional history. But Mr. Green _~ 
whic 


three pages to these two last years, about a third of 


is occupied by an account of Charles’ death picturesquely 
abstracted from Macaulay. These three pages contain 


about as few definite facts as the most practised jour- 
nalist could get into the space, and the guo warranto 


business is despatched in half-a-dozen lines of general 
allusion. Shortly after we come upon a phrase 
very characteristic of Mr. Green. Speaking of the 


judicial persecution of the Earl of Argyle, he says : 


“ He was at last convicted of treason in 1682 .. . The 
earl, however, escaped to Holland, and lived peaceably 
there during the last six years of the reign of Charles.” 
Now it is scarcely necessary to point out that it is hard to 
pack six years in between 1682 and 1685. That Argyle’s 
expedition itself should have six lines and Monmouth’s 


just a page is also characteristic enough. Want of accu- 


racy in detail, however, are not Mr. Green’s only faults. 
He is habitually inaccurate on constitutional questions, 
and in an author so fond of generalisation this is 
hazardous. Thus, on p. 44, he repeats the hackneyed 
error that an English monarch is “as much the creature 
of Parliament as a tax-gatherer.” Now all accurate con- 
stitutionalists know that Parliament has never seated an 
English monarch on the throne since the beginning of 
modern history. Conventions have done so twice, but 
conventions are very different things from Parliaments, 
and conventions do not appoint tax-gatherers. On the 
opposite page to this it is significant that the important 


institution of the Mutiny Act is told without any hint of 
the incident which immediately brought that institution 
about. On p. 95 we find Mr. Green falling into the error 
which supposes that the famous Duke of Newcastle began 


his official life under the first Whig Ministry of Anne, i.e. 


when his Grace was thirteen years old. On p. 123 we 


are informed that the temper of George I. was “ that of a 
gentleman usher,” but no attempt is made to give us a 
definition of this temperament. It is a smart phrase, and 
that is enough for Mr. Green. More serious is the 
handling of the South Sea Bubble. Very few historians 
have ever taken the trouble to give a precise account of 
this, and we suspect that not many members of Parlia- 
ment could tell us what the exact proposals of the com- 
pany were, how far and in what way they were economically 
unsound, what was the reason of the crash, and what the 
defence of the extraordinarily high-handed measures taken 
by the Government afterwards. Mr. Green therefore 
had a great opportunity, but he has taken good care not 
to avail himself of it. Half-a-dozen lively allusive sen- 
tences dispose of the whole thing, and we daresay that 
to persons not otherwise instructed they will give no 
more idea of the facts than if the space had been filled 
with asterisks. We have no desire to enter into contro- 
verted points, especially controverted points of feeling, 
but it is difficult to think the obiter dictum that the in- 
habitants of the United States are “already the main 
branch of the English people,” a suitable or becoming 
one for an English historian, though we mention it not 
so much by way of protest, as to illustrate the kind of 
stuff that Mr. Green substitutes for dry facts and figures 
and dates. Lastly, a better illustration of his method 
could hardly be found than the fact that, in dealing with 
the war of 1812, he alludes to “successive engagements 
at sea,” in which “ English frigates were forced to strike 
their flag to American frigates,” without a word to inform 
the reader of the ingenuity with which the Americans 
had made success all but certain by arranging the classes 
of their navy in such a manner that any given ship should 
be almost certainly superior in guns and men to the 
nominally similar English man-of-war against which she 
was likely to be matched. There is nothing in the least 
discreditable to the United States in this; on the con- 
trary, it was a proof of the wisdom as well as determina- 
tion with which, with a far inferior fleet, they attacked the 
mistress of the seas, But a historianis bound to mention 
it, and Mr. Green does not. 

We have purposely made our instances of faultfinding 


as heterogeneous as possible, to give a better idea of the 


manifold drawbacks of the book. Mr, Green’s defenders 
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will, no doubt, say that dry details of the. old-fashioned 
kind did not enter into his plan, which was to give large 
views and pregnant generalisations on subjects hitherto 
left out of sight by routine historians. To this, unfortu- 
nately, there are two replies, both of them fatal. In the 
first place general views are of absolutely no service 
unless they are founded on an accurate knowledge of the 
facts ; in the second, a generalisation in four volumes 
seems to be somewhat out of drawing. In :a couple of 
thousand pages or thereabouts Mr. Green must surely, 
had he chosen, have had ample room to give the solids 
as well.as the sweets of history. We believe, for our 
own part, that these solids are exactly what he is not 
by nature capable of giving.’ “ “His habit of: slurring 
allusion instead of precise and luminous account, his 
inaccuracy, when he does venture on facts, seem to show 
a mind impatient of the labour (so severe as every 
one who has tried it knows, and withal thankless) of con- 
densing into language of literary value facts of historical 
importance. We:say that this labour is thankless as well 
as severe, and the great popularity of Mr. Green’s “Short 
History” amply bears us out. ‘To the general reader it 
was pleasant to read a flowing description of the battle 
of Aylesford, of which next to no historical account 
exists, and which Mr. Green could therefore picturesquely 
extemporise, and they were quite as well satisfied with it 
as with an account of the South Sea Bubble, which he 
must have put together by hard reading. As for his 
generalisations, they are perhaps less admirable to those 
who know the inside of an Oxford lecture-room than to 
others. Every week during term time for the last twenty 
years or so essays have been given in to tutors in that 
seat of learning in which, with less literary skill, doubtless, 
the young barbarians polish off the fate of this or that 
monarchy in the same flowing and facile style in which 
Mr. Green has polished off that of the ‘‘ininor branch ” 
of the English race. The trick is an easy one enough, 
and, to judge from the results, it seems to succeed with 
the outside public. Mr. Green, at least, has the credit 
of having tried it on a larger scale and to a wider audience 
than before his time had awaited the historical essayist 
of his kidney in England. 


MR. J. A. SYMONDS’ “VOLUME OF VERSE.” 


New and Old: A Volume of Verse. By John Addington Symonds, 
* Author of ‘* Many Moods,” ** Renaissance in Italy,” ‘* Studies 
of Greek Poets,’’ &. London: Smith, Elder, and Co, 


The hackneyed old phrase Poeta nascitur non fit holds 
ever true. Granted even a very high degree of natural 
talent, including observation, insight, and sympathetic or 
antipathetic sentiment, together with a wide acquaintance 
with and command over language and verse, there still 
remains something that is essential to and distinctive of 
the poet. Strictly speaking, the poet has to be made as 
well as born, but his birth must of necessity precede his 
education. There have, doubtless, been many “ mute 
inglorious Miltons,” who have never been able, owing to 
the adverse circumstances of their lives, to acquire that 
skill in the use of the artificial, or, at least artistic, 
modes of expression which is requisite for the effective 
conveyance of their thoughts and sentiments to their 
fellow-men. But it is certain that no. man, how- 
ever talented otherwise, who. did not start with the 
poetic gift ever managed to attain it by the most 
skilful training and the most assiduous, well-directed, 
and all-embracing culture. There is always an element 
of spontaneity in true poetry, even when the verse 
is rugged, and the music halting. Flawless metre 
and harmony are not infallible tests of genuine poetry, 
but on the contrary are frequently found in compositions 
that have nothing beyond these qualities to recommend 
them ; whereas, on the other hand, true poetry is often 
found embodied in very faulty metres. Indeed, there 
are fine and grand poems that may be fairly enough 
described. in the words that Mr.. Russell Lowell has 
applied to Mr. Emerson’s verse, some of which, he says, 
“is pr——; no, it’s not even prose.” Notwithstanding 


the instances of Emerson and Walter Whitman, however, 
we are in these days far more accustomed! to» the 
form of sound words without the poetic substance than 
we are to the latter without the former. Probably, never 
before at any period of the world’s history, has there 
existed such a large number of fadies and gentlemen 
who can “write with ease” verse of excellent quality, 
speaking from a purely grammatical, literary, ant what 
may be called, prize-poem point of view, as we now see 
at the present day. And yet, it must be acknowledged, 
we have but a very mbierste supply of genuine and 
original poetry, and some of the t of what we get 
comes to us in an unrhymed, although not unrhythmical, 
shape. The old and abiding controversy between those 
who contend that in works of art the subject is nothing 
and the treatment everything, and those who maintain 
that great treatment is only possible where there is some- 
thing great to treat, has as pointed a reference to poems 
as to pictures and sculpture. Unless the artist not only 
goes below the surface, but penetrates to the hidden depths, 
he cannot bring forth the precious stones and ore that can 
be cut and polished, fused and beaten, into gems of lasting 
beauty and value. The material worked upon: ought 
clearly to possess consistency and substantiality enough 
to bear the labour bestowed upon it, and it must also 
justify the expenditure of pains and trouble that have 
been devoted to it, by retaining the form and lustre and 
glow with which the artist has invested. it. ‘The great 
artist, in short, must be great in conception.as well as in 
execution. He must have a great thing to do as well as 
do it grandly. And there is, we believe, a close rela- 
tionship between the power of conception and the power 
of execution. In proportion as the artist is dealing with 
an idea that is original to him, or, in other words, which 
he has begotten within his own spirit, and with which he 
is accordingly most intimately familiar, will he be able to 
express it with sublimity, force, and exquisiteness, in 
poem, picture, or sculpture. Even when his idea has 
been already used, he must make it his own by absorb- 
ing it through sympathy with his own heart and brain. 
Only when this has been done, and done thoroughly, can 
the second-hand be transformed into the original, and with- 
out the element of originality, in some measure and form, 
no great work of art can be achieved. _ If it could, then, 
as Mrs. Browning has remarked, “ imitation would be 
all in art.” | 

The description that Mr. John Addington Symonds 
gives us of his work as a “volume of verse” is strictly 
correct, but the title “‘ New and Old” is somewhat mis- 
leading. There is remarkably little that can, in. any 
sense of the term, be called. new in this volume. The 
longest pieces it contains are rhymed versions of “The 
Love Tale of Odatis,” reported from the Histories of 
Chares, the Mitylenean, by Athenzeus, in his ‘“ Deipno- 
sophistz,” and of the story of Imelda Lambertazzi, from 
the medizval annals of Bolo Both are readable and 
interesting tales, although the first-named is, highly im- 
probable, and in some of its details, indeed, altogether 
impossible ; but there is not a passage, nor even a line, 
in either that could, in strict fairness, be pronounced to 
be poetical. A similar remark may be applied. to the 
“ Lyrics of Life and Art,” the “ Poems on Greek Themes,” 
the “Sonnets,” and the verses collected together under the 
headings, “Among the Mountains ” and.‘ In Italy,” which 
form the bulk of the remaining portion of the contents 
of the book. It is simply as polished, cultivated verse, 
making little or no pretence at poetry, that Mr. Symonds’ 
“ New and Old” can be best appreciated. The ideas 
and sentiments embodied in the pieces are uniformly of 
an intelligent and liberal character, but in no case do 
they attain a height much above the commonplace 
average of cultured society of the present day. They 
may undoubtedly be read with pleasure and profit b 
many of their author’s contemporaries, but. it is himself 
who will derive most benefit and delight from them. Of 
this he seems to be sensible, for he has selected as his 
motto the line, “The song is to the singer, and comes 
back most to him.” : ; 

Perhaps the finest thing in the volume is the transla- 
tion of the often-translated eight lines of Heine on the 











done, ' It runs as follows:' «° 
| ‘There is'a fir stands lonely 
_. In the North on a bald hill-brow : 
It sleeps, and with folds of whiteness 
Envelop it ice and snow, 


It soaps, and of a tree, 
Far off in the er 


Lonely and silent pi : 
a Onl Cal Oe Ob altiatjity tad: 

Mr, Burne Jones’s pictures have furnished Mr. Symonds 
with the themes of several of his best verses, including 
those entitled “Love among the Ruins.” Probably no 
better examples of the original lines in this volume could 
be selected than the four stanzas in which the author 
treats of “Four Pictures by Burne Jones.” They are 
pervaded by a very similar feeling to that displayed by 
the painter, and the style of expression is also in harmony 
with the subject. With the quotation of these verses we 
close our notice of Mr. Symonds’ volume : 


FORTUNE. 

Captains and kings are fastened to her wheel, 

Which turns and turns : while she, close-veiled and blind, 
Thrusts her lean arm athwart them : head ’neath heel 
And heel on head, they grasp and groan, entwined, 
A wreath of woe no mercy may unbind : 

For God who all things made, to Fortune gives 
Power to subdue the mightiest man that lives. 

FAME. 

Fame stands and blows a trumpet; chest and thigh, 
Strained with the blast, like knotted cordage quiver. 
Whence hath he flown? From what empyrean sky 
Hath those wings borne him, fiery bright, that shiver 
Like burning towers reflected in a river ? 

Behold ! Behind him Fortune and her wheel 

Lie prone and shattered ’neath a naked heel. 

OBLIVION. 

Thou too art strong and eagle-winged ; but oh ! 

How pale as death is yon broad bosom bent, 

Over the restless scythe, that to and fro 

Sweeps, while the mower, on his task intent, 

Looks not to left or right; mangled and rent 

Are Fame’s fair wings ; like Fortune’s wheel, his horn 
Was but a plaything for Oblivion’s scorn. 


Love. 
Ah Love! And thou hast slain him? With what charm, 
Scattering rose-leaves on that stubborn scythe, 
Hast thou avenged the world of so much harm ? 
Oblivion ’neath thy smile hath ceased to writhe. 
How wert thou bold, oh, tender-limbed and lithe— ' 
Mere rosy-pinioned stripling—to assail 
Him before whom Fame, Fortune’s lord, must quail ? 


ARCHIBALD FORBES’S FEUILLETONS. 


Glimpses Through the Cannon-Smoke. A Series of Sketches. By 
—r: Forbes. London: George Routledge and Sons. 
I 

We cannot help regretting that Mr. Forbes did not 
choose a better title for his very readable and very pic- 
turesque book. We do not care so much that it has, as 
the author confesses, “a lurid aspect of sensationalism,” 
as that it is thoroughly undescriptive of the contents. 
The glimpses are not “through” the cannon-smoke, in 
the main, but in the intervals between battles ; and what 
the couple of, apparently, marine artillerymen on the 
cover, working, in full dress, an old-fashioned ship’s gun, 
have to do with any one of the sketches in the volume 
sses comprehension. And certainly in the book Mr. 
orbes is not seen at his best. No man can write better 
in his style ; no man has more enterprise, and no corre- 
spondent has ever had more luck, though what seems 
luck is very often due to good management, prompt 
conception, and vigorous execution. But he shines 
far more in his war work than {in his peace sketches. 
Perhaps, though it may seem strange to say so, he 
lacks imagination; mayhap he feels bound*even in 
a little picture of some, in itself, trifling incident to 
maintain the historic manner; but we confess to a 
doubt whether the present volume will add to Mr. 
Forbes’s reputation. Perhaps it will answer his ends if it 
puts some money in his pocket. And if it were the work 
of almost anybody else we should say it is a charming 
book. Here we have the most famous of the modern 
war correspondents, not in his war paint, but in his 
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, 80 to'speak. He does not in his pag 

idea that the cover conveys of somebody 

far away to discern whether he has made a hit: 
On the contrary, he writes; not carelessly (that he never 
does), but chattily. And he would be even a better 
companion, say by the seaside or in a railway carriage on 
a tour, if, in revising his es, he had used his pen 
freely in the deletion of a few phrases which are all very 
well when understood to be written currente calamo, 
but are hardly worthy of the dignity of cloth binding. 
Still, one may venture to predict for the volume 
a success that will satisfy even its author, sated 
though he must be with satisfaction at the reception of 
his work by the public!» That he draws from life, those 
can see who are in some degree behind the scenes. Thus, 
in his very first sketch, every London journalist will re- 
cognise “manly George” and the “composite cosmo- 
politan,” long since gone over to the majority, and others 
of the group of people who found themselves in August 
1870 at Saarbriick. But the very best things in the 
volume, good as most of it is, are “ the Cawnpore of to- 
day” and “the Lucknow of to-day,” although in the 
former there is a misprint which will puzzle some readers. 
These give Mr. Forbes at about his best, and certainly, in 
our judgment, better than when he tries to rival “ the 
casual,” or when he touches on ground that has been 
exhausted by “Sir Ali Baba.” However, there is this 
one advantage about the misnamed volume, that as it 
shows Mr. Forbes’s manysidedness, so it gives us a better 
idea of its writer than the war correspondence, in 
which he enjoys an illustrious reputation. One can 
even see that Mr. Forbes might be happy, in a way, if 
the millennium had arrived, and the period had really come 
when the “calf and the young lion and the fatling should lie 
down together, and a little child should lead them.” But 
before he reaches America on his lecturing tour, he may 
be wanted in Europe once more to send us overnight 
those delightfully conceived telegrams which we all 
devour in the morning after a couple of hundred thousand 
men have been, from dawn till dewy eve, working and 
dying amid the cannon smoke. And then we shall think 
of this volume and its proof. that when age with its 
stealing step has caught Mr. Archibald Forbes in his 
clutch, and the fatigues of war shall be for him only a 
memory, he will be able to distinguish himself in pastoral 
literature, and to tell us of modern editions of Corin and 


| Phillis, of Jemmy and Jessamy, and perhaps to paint us 


a whole novel full of verbal panoramas, in which there 
shall be no more sound of strife than the screech of a 
Caledonian virago, or the cry of a London infant 
spanked by the nurse. In conclusion, it should be said 
that there is in one of the papers a reprint of a series of 
letters written in English and Anglo-Greek from General 
Inglis to General Havelock, which we do not remember 
to have seen before, and which are of undying interest to 
all Englishmen who lived in the trying days of ’57. 


LONDON TOWN. 


London Town: Sketches of London Life and Character. By 
Marcus Fall. In two vols. London: Tinsley Brothers, 
8 Catherine Street, Strand. 1880. 

Mr. Marcus Fall has not personally laved his limbs in 
the water of the casuals’ tub, and he cannot therefore 
with exactitude be said to write as a casual for casuals. 
Rather, as the authors of “ London Labour and the 
London Poor,” he views the great city from the stand- 
point of an interested spectator, while, unlike the 
Mayhews, he does not revel in the statistics of nastiness. 
His aim appears to be brevity, but his collection of genre 
pictures contains some little colour, always lightly laid on, 

et sufficient to relieve the whole from dulness. He 
abours under the manifest disadvantage of succeeding a 
multitude of authors who have handled the same realistic 
themes, nevertheless he both deserves and will find a 
public, first because his subjects are life like, and by 
no means caricatures; secondly, for the still more 
cogent reason that: English readers never weary of 
matter-of-fact detail. We have heard before concernin 

the essence, properties, and accidents of the sandwic 
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man, the commissionaire, the beggared gentleman, the 
flower girl, the policeman, the rough, the newspaper 
boy, other types of modern civilisation. We have 
been at Billingsgate, Madame Tussaud’s, the Grand 
Hotel, at Mr. Spurgeon’s, at Bow Street, and by more 
than one tramway car; and as our impressions of these 
phenomena revivify under the spell of Mr. Fall’s art, we 
inquire of our inner consciousness, Are not these thi 
written in our Daily Telegraph? Nevertheless, although 
the answer is in the affirmative, we are compelled to 
admit the freshness of many among our author’s descrip- 
tions ; while a few of his less stereotyped characters, such 
as, for example, “the man of many engagements,” “the man 
that wants an idea,” occasionally remind us of Thackeray. 
Analysis apart, Mr. Marcus Fall’s book may be termed fairly 
good, common-sense, agreeable, and withal wholesome 
reading. There is nothing to fatigue, and something to 
gratify the idle reader; indeed, the majority of the 
sheishiet are just of the sort to charm that large section 
of the British public which vastly prefers a newspaper to 
a book, relishes farce and detests sentiment, and considers 
itself cheated if it be not amused, whether the vehicle to 
titillate its languid mental energies be an author or a 
playwright. For such intellects special reporting is a fine 
art, and we cannot pay Mr. Marcus Fall a higher compli- 
ment than by saying that it is one wherein he has attained 
to excellence. His pen is, within its limited range, graphic, 
seldom ponderous, and, above all, never prolix. That a 
writer of this precise métier will be appreciated we cannot 
doubt. He stands on an exact level with the average 
popular intelligence. 


MAGAZINES FOR JULY. 


The article in every way foremost in the Wineteenth Cen- 
Zury is an incisive monition to his young Liberal friends, in 
which Mr. Matthew Arnold, who “cannot help being a 

litician, but is a Liberal of the future,” tries to teach them 

ow to find a passage from Liberalism that now is to that 
which must be if it is to remain secure, and promote “ the 
civilisation which is the humanisation of man in society.” A 
uotation from Cobbett may be taken as the motto, if not 
the text, on which a sermon not consoling to the pride and 
self-gratulations of the successful ‘majority is preached. 
Our present state is summed up in this, “that we have an 
upper class materialised, a middle class vulgarised, a lower 
class brutalised.” Liberal statesmen are warned that, to 
amend this, they must better understand the need in man 
for expansion, and not be content with St. Helen’s as it is. 
Mr. Mallock treats in a sort of serious idyll of “ Atheism and 
Repentance,” the climax of which is that “an agnostic 
moralist collapses utterly on having her rejected contribu- 
tions returned to her. We cannot agree, perhaps from 
prejudice, in favour of the right of free speech, even 
though awkward and sometimes obstructive, with Mr. 
Wilson when he declares that the most efficient 
remedy for the possible evil of a number of per- 
sons recklessly bent on impeding parliamentary business 
is “the cléture, secured against abuse by the conditions 
adopted in France.” The conduct of Mr. O’Donnell was 
in the worst of taste, but the motion to close his mouth is as 
yet, we believe, unconstitutional in the truest sense of that 
much abused term. Mr. Wilson exhausts the subject as. to 
pircedeite and parallels, and carefully balances the choice 
tween, as he seems to admit, two evils. Treating of 
“The French Clergy and the Republic,” the Abbé Martin 
describes the curés as neither republican nor monarchical, 
and alleges the country is growing daily more weary of a 
Republic served by such Republicans as those who deny the 
“‘ clergy and the Catholics common justice and liberty.” Mr. 
Hyndman is the ablest prophet of the pessimist school of 
Indian critics, and his article, “ Bleeding to Death,” contains 
unpleasant facts, as well as exaggerations. 


In alphabetical order the Duke of Argyll begins the Con- 
zemporary Review with the meditative results of “A Few 
Weeks on the Continent,” during which he observed many 
interesting items of natural history, chiefly birds and fishes. 
Intending tourists may profit by the example, but will hardly 
try to eat a Lophius. Major Grey has a sensible article 
on “The Indian Dilemma.” He argues strongly in favour of 
a readjustment of the Cornwallis Settlement, the organisa- 
tion of the armies of the feudatories as parts of the native 
garrison, and the utilisation of the Europeans and Eurasians 
as a defensive territorial force. Dr. Hillebrand probes the 
“Sources of German Discontent.” Mr. Leffingwell regards 
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“Free-Trade from an American Point of View” much as we 
contemplate the federation of the world, with Pato 
preference at present for a well-secured position of defence 
or offence as may be required, and a postponement to the 
future of Utopian good. The editor has earned the 7, 
tude of “ An Oxford Pupil” for the space given to “ The 
Public Letters of John Ruskin,” all of which it is evidently 
thought the world will care to read, and will that “the 
art critic is also a political and moral teacher.” We fail to 
see by what standard of spelling’ Mons. Lenormant writes 
“ Propylaia” in his study of religious history entitled “ The 
Eleusinian Mysteries.” 

Civil disabilities, as attached to the profession or wri 
fession of any form of religion, are vigorously attacked by 
Mr. Probyn in the Fortnightly Review. The attack on the 
appointment of the Viceroy is not overlooked in “ Religious 
Liberty and Atheism,” which is of course primarily devoted 
to a more representative case. The author concludes by 
desiring “ that whatever liberties are given me by the laws of 
my ee should be equally given to each one of my fellow- 
citizens, whatever may be his convictions on the subject of 
religion.” Mr. Blunt finds “ The Sultan’s Heirs in Asia,” or 
rather in Arabian Turkey, easily enough in the Arabs, and 
looks forward to free Arabian states repeopling the kingdom 
of Babylon. His views about Syria are vague, and Constan- 
tinople is to be a free town; but he is right, anything is 
better than handing over unprotected Asia to Czardom. A 
new poet crowns the decade according to Mr. Simcox. 
We have before noticed Mr. Thomson’s poems: he is not yet 
a full-grown midday poet, but has a hopeful future. “State 
Education ” is ¢ y explained by the Hon. Auberon Her- 
bert to be injurious to the workingman, who is meddled with 
by the powerful classes. Mr. Herbert forgets that the working 
man has failed either to provide or use voluntary education. 
“Edgar Allan Poe” is rehabilitated, though not over 
praised by Mr. Minto: on the whole, has not enough been 
written about him whom so many love and pity? “ Rail- 
roads in the United States” for the economist, ‘and 
“ Democracy in Victoria” for the student of constitutions; 
are instructive, though not lively reading, and Mr. Hunter 
furnishes yet another analysis of the electoral forces and 
results, as brought out by the last election. The deduction is 
that the figures “ dispose of the wild suggestion that house- 
hold suffrage, a fickle and inscrutable power, has the credit — 
of defeating Lord Beaconsfield’s Government.” A 
measure of redistribution is pronounced to be the best of 
all bills that can be introduced to suppress corrupt practices, 

The secret is told in the third part of “Dr. Wortle’s 
School.” There is an increasing interest and a subtle analysis 
of masculine and feminine character in the debate between 
husband and wife, which is quite up to the old high standard 
of Blackwood. An interesting monograph draws especial 
attention to the critical side of “ Beattie’s Life,” and suggests 
the want of provincial criticism, deliberate and thorough. 
The poetry of the author of “ The Minstrel ” will be 
we fear, to some, if not many readers. This article may 
induce them to enjoy his exquisite studies of nature. “The 
Lay Confessional” will appeal with its echo of nonsense, and 
its low-spoken words of truth to many hearts ; while “ Bush 
Life in mn will disgust many readers with its 
realism of crime. In the way of social and political com- 
ment “Maga” has some excellent remarks on “School 
and College,” and an article on “ The Financial Situation in 
India” attacks, not to say demolishes, Mr. Laing’s recent 
utterances on the subject, while apologising, after a fashion, 
for Sir John Strachey as too impulsive and yet the best 
finance minister India has had since Mr. Wilson’s death. 
India may read, but will not agree with this opinion. The 
review of the recent volume of “ Wellington Despatches ” 
supports the opinion expressed in our pages. 

The substantial “ Yorkshire Tale,” to borrow Mistress 
Anerley’s complimentary epithet for her husband, still 
tangles on in Fraser. Mr. Blackmore’s characters have all 
the distinguishing merits and demerits of verbal photo- 
graphs, which are not of celebrities. We are thankful to 
find “ The Contested Election” concluded. “The Austrian 
Power” is attacked with his accustomed virulence by Mr. 
E. A. Freeman, who hopes he “ may not be thought by any- 
one to be guilty of the injustice of placing the Austrian 
Government on the same level as the Turkish Government 
with regard to its general practical working.” He does not, 
however, appear to think it unjust to say “from the point of 
view of the moment, the ‘Austrian Government’.and the 
‘Turkish Government’ may be looked upon as forming one 
class,” while all other European Governments form another. 
We cannot pursue into all these snares the misleading mis- 
representations of the writer, who argues. that there is a 
Russian nation because there is a Russian language, whilt 
there is not an Austrian nation because there is not an 
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Austrian language. To have re d the. mother tongue 
of onistes. sata Russia has aay imposed on her sub- 
jects a foreign language, in Mr. Freeinan’s eyes disentitles 
Austria to fair treatment. Apparently the editor thought the 
patience of some readers might be too much tired, and 
' added a thoughtful article on the “ Book of Job.” 


The July number of the Cornhill Magazine is a particu- 
larly good one. From the satisfactory chapters of “ White 
Wings” to the unsatisfactory but well-described state of 
things which at last developes itself in “ Washington Square,” 
the fiction is uniformly interesting. “A New Study of 
Tennyson” discovers most unsuspected points of touch 
between the Laureate and remote poets of all times. The 
learned writer certainly credits Mr. Tennyson with a most 
universal knowledge. The book of nature has been studied 
by all, and the so-called imitations or analogies or “ trans- 
fusions,” some of which are very far-fetched, are explic- 
able in many cases by remembering that the poet who dis- 
covered the blackness of the ashbuds might perhaps have 
found secret likenesses in the world around him at first hand 
even as others had done. We turn to the charming article, 
“ Studies in Kentish Chalk,” and finda note, “ as Mr. Tenny- 
son, most faithful of poetic naturalists, has not failed to 
observe.” The appreciation of Sterne in “Hours in a 
Library ” must be felt to be just, whether in its praise of the 
artist or condemnation of the man. Captain Burton urges 
the due honouring of the relics of Giovanni Battista Belzoni 
in Padua, when translated from their neglected resting-place 
in Gwato, on the shores of the Bight of Benin. 


The readers of Macmillan’s Magazine are introduced to 
the Markham family, astotinded by the revelation of the true 
heir of Markham Royal. “He that Will Not When he 
May ” will add to Mrs. Oliphant’s reputation, for even she 
never more graphically described a tragi-comedy than in the 
scene where Lady Markham interviews Miss Spears. Those 
who look with dismay on the present period of transition at 
Oxford and Cambridge should read “The Decline of the 
German Universities,” which deals with the baneful effects 
of the centralising tendencies of the empire, especially upon 
the essential idealism of the German student-life. Mr. Fitz- 
gerald utilises his recent experiences to illustrate the 
Albanian question, both historically and politically. Itis a 
large order, as the Americans say, to assert that “ Englishmen 
and Frenchmen, and let it be also said some Germans, will 

rd with feelings of sympathetic interest the gradual 
welding together of the Hellenic and Albanian elements in 
Lower Albania and Epirus, and their affiliation to the king- 
dom of Greece.” We cannot agree in his conclusions, but 
his article is an important contribution, and written by one 
who knows his subject thoroughly. India and Ireland, of 
course, have each an appropriate article. Mr. Bence Jones 
ably shows the artificiality of Irish agitations. : 


One always looks for a varied banquet in Zemfle Bar, and 
this month the dishes are even more mixed than-usual. Art, 
fiction, biography, sketches and satires alternate one with 
the other, and all are lively and amusing. ‘“ The Romance 
of Chinese Social Life” is novel and interesting, but is some- 
what marred by unnecessary flippancy. Mrs. Lynn Linton 
well maintains the interest of “ The Rebel of the Family,” in 
which poor Eva is involving herself in serious complications. 
In “ Adam and Eve” the expected proposal has come off, 
but there are many storms yet to be weathered before matri- 
mony. The author of “ The Connection between Poetry and 
Painting” calls Lessing’s “ Laocon ” old-fashioned, but 
throws absolutely no new light upon the subject in the 
course of a shallow article. “ Lola Montes” and “ Bran- 
téme” are both interesting, and Lady Pollock’s story pro- 
mises well. 


The Gentleman's Magazine presents the monthly quota of 
« me Cophetua ;” and * Netley Hospital,” with all its ex- 
cellences and defects, is sketched by Mrs. Lynn Linton, who 
has lent a superfluous / to Gengulphus. The curious connec- 
tion between the grim legend of the Wandering Jew, and 
the weird myths of * Wodan and the Wild Huntsman,” is 
worked out in a learned article by Karl Blind, which will be 
read with as much interest by the students of comparative 
mythology as “ Camping Out” will be by the lovers of sport 
and wild life. 


Taking up Belgravia, we naturally turn to “A Gentleman 
of La Porte.” Life in asmining camp never furnished Bret 
Harte with a more extraordinary individual than the hero of 
this story. Discoveries are made both by “A Confidential 
Agent” and in “ The Leaden Casket,” which carry on the 
reader with added knowledge to. delightful anticipations of 
what will happen next in both stories. 


Midsummer has brought the usual summer number of 
All the Year Round, opening with a_ ghastly story of 
jealousy and suicide, which might have been murder, but it 
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is for all that intensely interesting, as Julian. Hawthorne. 


tells it. The following tales are by R. E. Francillon‘and 
W. W. Fenn, whose names are sufficient dation. 
But we can’t think why Theo Gift should recall to holiday- 
makers a railway smash‘on a Sussex line, or. why the 
sufferings of famine in Innisbofin should be paraded in a 
story touchingly and appealingly though it is written. 

In “The Idol of the Hour,” which is the most-amusing 
contribution to Zinsiey’s Magazine, there are some. clever 
hits at prevailing artistic follies, and the eccentricities of a 
young gentleman who is but slightly veiled under the name 
of Mr. Otto Wildair again come in for a castigation. “ From 
the Wings” travels on apace, and lands its heroine in poor 
London lodgings with a little burlesque actress as her com- 
panion and friend. Mr. Dowling also gives a good instal- 
ment of “ Under St: Paul's.” “The Trade in Ghosts” and 
“ Our Lodgers” are bright, and the other articles quite up to 
the mark. 


With two such accomplished writers as Mr. Thomas Hardy 
and Miss Jean Ingelow both in full flow at the same time, 
good fiction cannot certainly be said to be neglected in Good 
Words. in Mr. Hardy’s story of “ The Trumpet Major,” 
Robert Loveday is again thinking tenderly of his former 
love, but the young lady is deep and clever, and the end is. 
hard to see at the present stage of the tale. The author of 
“John Halifax, Gentleman,” contributes a sermon on. “ Vic- 
tims and Victimisers,” and Miss J. Beavington Atkinson 
continues her discourse on “ The Influence of Art in Daily 
Life.” 


In the Sunday Magazine Miss Davenport Hill has a 
sympathetically written sketch of the life and labours of the 
late Miss Mary Carpenter. The two serials are well kept 
up, and the other articles are sufficiently varied, though 
almost all are of a devotional character. 


Weldon’s Ladies Fournal is full of useful patterns for 
dresses and children’s costumes, and Weldon’s [illustrated 
Dressmaker is smaller and cheaper but no less practical. 


The editor opens the Zheatre with a retrospect of the 
Passien spiel, which some, will have read before and will 
be glad to read again. Mr. Palgrave Simpson paints 
two pictures of Rachel and the great Sarah, in their 
common 7é/e of Adrienne Lecouvreur, which are pendants, 
not comparisons. The “ Queen of Trumps” gives a sketch 
of the life of the unhappy madcap, Charlotte Cibber, which’ 
migkt as well have been finished, and, it may be added, 
might have been inspired by more sympathy for the father, 
who was disgraced by his most petted.child. 


The process of selection becomes difficult when, as in 
Cassel?s Family Magazine, there are so many good things 
to choose from. The two serial stories maintain a fair level, 
and every taste, whether for music, travel, natural history, 
cookery, dress, or adventure, can find satisfaction within 
these pages. 

The Marquis of Lorne gleams out as the representative of 
royalty in this month’s number of Cassell?’s International 
Portrait Gallery. Of the noble marquis’s poem, “ Guido 
and Lita,” it is stated in the appended biography that it 
“does not exhibit the highest characteristics of genius,” a 
piece of criticism which may fairly be called superfluous. 

The Magazine of Art offers, as usual, a good collection 
of articles, interspersed with very fair engravings. Mr. J. 
E. Boehm is the artist, of whom a biography appears 
this month. The engraving given of his sculpture of St. 
George and the Dragon is wonderfully like the device upon 
the English sovereign. 

This week's number of /’Art is filled chiefly with repro- 
ductions of pictures inthe Salon. Twelve engravings are 
given, all quite up to the Parisian level. The Salon also 
furnishes material for the beautifully-executed etching by 
M. Courtry after M. J. J. Henner’s picture “ La Fontaine,” 


and the engraving by A. Pointelin of his own picture “ Soir 
de Septembre.” 


_ The portrait of Sir Henry Meysey-Thompson is the fron- 
tispiece of Bailey's Magazine, with Fred Cox as a vis-a-vis. 
“ Birds and Beasts of Prey” deals with otters and “ saumons,” 
and contains a most useful note for anyone who yearns to 
kill a Tay fish. Dr. Shorthouse’s article on “Beer and 
some of its Counterfeits” is unpleasantly instructive. 

Lord Dudley Stuart, Leibnitz, Dr. Heber, and George 
Moore are selected for eulogy in this month’s Social Notes. 
Lawyers will be little pleased with the series of articles now 
appearing on “Cheap Law.” The rest of the number -is 
well filled with contributions dealing with such matters as 
emigration, railway accidents, and London charities. = ~ 

In William Ellery Channing, Mr. Moncure Conway has a 
congenial subject on which to discourse in Modern Thought, 
and his paper is sympathetic and eloquent. Dr. B. W. 
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Richardson writes upon one of his own subjects, “ Food 
Thrift,” and Mr, J. Laister protests against the opinion that 
Shylock was in any way a worthy or noble character. 


The crisis of which we are now watching the solution in 
France is discussed in The Modern Review under the title 
“National Independence and Religious Internationalism.” 
In a somewhat wordy, but interesting article, Professor 
Reville, having recalled the antecedents which have led up 
to the present bitter conflict between the Republic and the 
theocratic army, reasons out the right of the French Govern- 
ment to maintain the national independence, even at the 
expense of curtailing the freedom of an international religion. 
Another aspect of the same question is discussed by Pro- 
fessor Rauwenhoff, who, in “ France and the Jesuits,” argues 
that the Government’s use of force is a mistake; only 
national education can cope with the influence of Jesuitism. 
A sympathetic monograph on Synesius of Cyrene is con- 
cluded in this number, which contains other thoughtful and 
able papers, one of which, however, decides in favour of 
Gauden’s claims to the authorship of the Eikon Basilike. 


’ Two papers in the ¥ournal of the National Indian Asso- 
ciation are especially worthy of attention. In a few pages 
bristling with figures Mr. Dutt attacks the salt monopoly. 
We think it will survive his assaults, but his modesty and 
earnestness are to be commended more than his argument. 
One who lately resided at the capital gives a review of Sir 
Salar Jung’s able administration of Hyderabad and the 
dominions of the Nizam. No allusion is, however, made to 
the difficulties arising from family jealousies and feuds which 
have recently embarrassed the enlightened Dewan. 


The pleasant article “About Norway,” and the short 
“Romance of a Sonata,” are the only reliefs in 7he Argos 
from the too abundant fiction. “A Forgotten Crime” is 
exciting, and “The Mysteries of Heron Dyke” leaves the 
heroine in an exceedingly trying position, while “ Harry 
Martin’s Wife” is boisterous, and “ Not a word, mind, to 
Dinah Ann” ordinary. 


To the lay reader, the most interesting contribution to 
Hardwicke’s Science Gossip is a friendly article by Mr. James 
Hooper on Mr. Ruskin’s “ Proserpina.” It is as pleasing as 
it is unexpected to find the ideas of the great art critic on 
botany treated so sympathetically in an orthodox scientific 
publication. Articles on natural history, microscopy, &c., 
pes vs the number, which is as well printed and illustrated 
as usual. 


The war for the * emancipation ” of women is ably carried 
on in the Victoria Magazine under the skilful generalship of 
Miss. Emily Faithful. Ficiion is not excluded from this 
magazine for feminines, for a story by Miss Mary Cross is in 
full swing, but the greater part of it is occupied either with 
reporting meetings and lectures on Women’s Suffrage, or 
with giving accounts of the lives of those ladies who from 
their prominent advocacy of “the cause” may be considered 
to be desirable examples to their sisters. 


Students of Italian history will find the history of Ciro 
Menotti and the ’31 revolution in Modena continued in 
Rivista Europea. The diplomatic negotiations between 
France and Savoy in the seventeenth century, and a mono- 
graph on Felice Mariottini, as a personage not so much 
individually important as illustrative of the eighteenth 
century, are further contributions to the internal and external 
knowledge of the various parts which now constitute united 
Italy. A study on Dante’s friendship with Forese Donati, 
and a philosophical treatise by Professor Aurelj, are the 
other prominent features of the number last received. 


“Old and New,” though the latter epithet is not particu- 
larly merited by the incidents, may please or horrify the 
readers of the Ladies’ Edinburgh Magazine by some smart 
talk. One of those Italian tales of rustic love, which are 
becoming as common as tomatoes in Covent Garden, sup- 
plies another instalment of mild fiction. “ The Late Empress 
of Russia” is duly biographised, and “ Victor Emmanuel” 
is given too much credit for what Cavour inspired. 





A public meeting will be held by the Society of Arts, in 
their rooms in the Adelphi, on Wednesday, July 14, at which 
a lecture on the subject of “ National Insurance” will be 
delivered by the Rev. W. L. Blackley, M.A. The lecture 
will be followed by a discussion. The Earl of Shaftesbury 
wiil take the chair at 3 P.M. Persons interested in the sub- 
ject can obtain tickets of admission on application to the 
Secretary of the Society, Mr. H. Trueman Wood. 


STRAY LEAVES. 


It is reported that Mr. Arber, well known for his “ English 
Reprints,” and assistant to Professor H Morley, will 
be appointed to the Professorship ‘of English Literature, 
Political Economy, and Constitutional History, lately created 
in the University of Otago. 


oi 

The Vienna Museum has received a very valuable addition 
to its treasures of antiquity from Count Crenneville. This isa 
wrought-iron grated door, which has been used at his family 
castle atSpital since the twelfth century. 


Faron Bleichréder has bought a portrait of Bismarck by 
Lenbach for 30,000 marks (£1,500), The sketches from 
which the portrait was painted have been presented to 
Princess Bismarck by the painter. 


A cheap but useful new venture in serials is Brooks’s 
“Popular Botany,” which promises especial attention to 
— useful in medicine, food, manufactures, and the 
garden. 


Dr. Chyzer has published at Satoralja-Ujhely a little 
brochure which describes a pleasant tour in Upper Hungary, 
having for its especial object a visit to the baths of Rank- 
Herlein, in the Eastern Carpathians, where the greatest 
artesian periodical spring in Europe is to be found. The 
Tokay country will perhaps be more interesting. 


Mr. I. Seaman asks us to announce that after seventeen 
years’ association with the paper he has now retired from 
the Editorship of Pudlic Opinion. 


Two lectures against Spiritualism will be given by Mr. 
Stuart Cumberland, on July 12 and 13, at High Wycombe, 
in response to an invitation from the mayor and leading 
clergy and medical men. These will be followed by similar 
re be other provincial towns to which the lecturer may 

invited. 


At the meeting of the Geological Society held June 23, 
Messrs. Edwin Muir, Benjamin Sykes, and John Thorburn 
were elected Fellows. The next meeting of the Society will 
be held on November 3. 


_ A company has just been formed for the purpose of pro- 
ducing artificial stone bricks by a new process, They are 
composed of sand and lime hardened by hydraulic pressure, 
have a good appearance, and can, it is said, be sold at a 
price much lower than that of the ordinary clay bricks. 


Mr. Blanchard Jerrold, Chairman of the English Com- 
mittee of the International Literary Association, writes to 
inform us that the Association will take part in the Literary 
Congress to be held at Lisbon next September. The Con- 
gress is that of the Association as a whole, and preparations 
for it are in active progress. 


The 126th annual general meeting of the Society of Arts 
was held on Wedn y evening, when the Prince of Wales 
was re-elected President, and Mr. H. Trueman Wood, 
Secretary. A large number of papers have been read during 
the year, both at the ordinary and special meetings. Lec- 
tures have been delivered, under the endowment of Dr. 
Cantor, and numerous committees have been held. The 
financial condition of the Society is stated to be better 
than it has been for some time. — 


An extensive programme of subjects, from which a selec- 
tion may be made at the meeting in October, has been put 
forth by the Education Section of the Melbourne Social 
Science Congress. The chief heads are “ Education Con- 
sidered as to its Ends” and “ Education Considered as to 
its Means.” The first head includes physical, intellectual, 
moral, and social subdivisions. Under the second, persons, 
places, and organisation of the means of education furnish 
topics. All papers must be sent to the honorary secretary, 
Mr. Thomas Harlin, Church of England Grammar School, 
Melbourne, before September 30. 


The German journalistic and literary notes this week are 
as follows :—A new daily Catholic paper has just been 
started in Frankfort-on-the-Maine, with the title of Frank- 
Jurter Volkszeitung. It is intended to be the chief organ of 
the Catholic party. The Vorddeutsche Reichspost, the Con- 
servative journal in Altona, ceased its oxpunre oe Tet I. 
A new monthly magazine is to appear shortly in unich, 
called the Dilettant. The Berliner Tageblatt announces 
that it has made arrangements for the publication in its 
columns of Paul Heyse’s last novel, “ Die Hexe vom Corso, 
and also of Wilkie Collins's “Jezebel’s Daughter.” The 
first complete edition in German of the works of Louis de 
Caméens has just been brought out by Professor Wilhelm 
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the decline of the German stage. 

| ‘translated into German Mr: 

George Putnam’s drochure on “International Protection 

Piracy” The publisher is Vahlen in Berlin. 

z oa entitled “ ahh P by a ny neornay Grifin hey 

eyserling, is very hig en o ress in general. 
The scene is played in Tal, Arse si 


. The vacancy in the chair of Logic and Rhetoric in the 
University of Aberdeen caused by the resignation “ the 
popular cerebro-psychologist, Dr. Alexander Bain, is ca®%ng 


much excitement in Scotland, the chair being a Crowa } 


appointment. The leading candidates are Professor Adam- 
son of Manchester, Professor eGo of St. Andrews, Mr. 
Ward of Cambridge, and Mr. James Sully and Mr. Wm. Minto 
of London. The weight of the whole Univer:ity of Aberdeen, 
with its Rector, Lord Rosebery, at its head, is being thrown 
into the scale of Mr. Minto, and as Lord Rosebery is all- 
powerful with Sir William Harcourt, Mr. Minto’s appoint- 
ment may be considered certain. 


Following the; successful introduction of sea-water into 
London, the Great Eastern Railway Company have hit upon 
another happy idea. An express train now leaves Liverpool 
Street for Harwich every Saturday afternoon, and arrives in 
time for Zable .d’héte at the Company’s hotel. Including a 
first-class return ticket, available by any train on Monday 
morning, board and attendance at the hotel on Saturday, 
Sunday, and Monday, tickets are issued at an inclusive 
charge of thirty-five shillings. The hotel, which faces the 
harbour, was built specially for travellers using the Harwich 
route to the Continent, and is one of the largest on the east 
coast. 


M. Minoret has just completed for the library of Maurice 

ye a translation of Karl Hillebrand’s “ France and 

the ‘rench during the second half of the Nineteenth Cen- 

tury. 

ee of France very much in the style of those lately 

. ished by M. Hillebrand on England. The translation is 
ing revised by M. Hillebrand himself. 


According to the Novosti, Pushkin’s poem “ The Fountain 
of Baktcheserai” has been translated into eighteen lan- 
guages, “The Prisoner of the Caucasus” into fifteen, “The 
Gipsy” into eleven, “ Pultova” into ten, “ Boris Godunoff” 
into nineteen, “The Captain’s Daughter” into eight, and 
“ F ygeni Onegin” into seven. For his work “ Rooslan and 
Ludmila” Pushkin received nothing ; for his “ Prisoner of 
the Caucasus” 500 roubles (£60). On a second edition of 
these being brought out by Smeerdin, however, Pushkin 
received 7,000 roubles for the two. In connection with the 
recent jubilee, we may add that a son of Pushkin has been 
appointed this week aide-de-camp to the Czar. 


The Russian literary news this week is as follows: M. 
Nalikvip, an official attached to the administration of 
Turkestan, is preparing a Russo-Uzbek dictionary. A medal 
is to be struck to commemorate the Pushkin jubilee. The 
annual report of the Russian Foreign Office for 1879 will be 


The book contains a series of reminiscences and 


blished next month. “Ginx’s Baby” is being translated 
into the Armenian language in the Tiflis news Nordz. 
In the current number of the review Rooski Vestnik is a 


good article on “ Life preee she Kirghiz.” Colonel Petroff 
has published “ The War of Russia with Turkey, 1787-1791,” 
being a continuation of the work he published six years ago 
on “The War of Russia with Turkey and the Polish Con- 
federation, 1769-1774.” Next month Academcion Bitchkoff 
will issue his “Correspondence of Peter the Great.” An 
attempt is being made to secure the library of the late Pro- 
fessor Duroff for the public, and thus avoid the fate of the 
collection of the historian Bodiansky, which was recently 
brought to the hammer and dispersed. Thecurrent number 
of the Voenni Sbornik finishes the translation of Valentine 
Baker’s “‘ War in Bulgaria.” ' 


The members of the Natural History Society in Hangary 
have been exploring a remarkable cave lately discovered 
near Méhadia, a town famous for its mineral waters, Accom- 
panied by several ladiesthey had gone a considerable dis- 
tance w the way was by a precipice. Dr. 
Sgalkay boldly volunteered to be pore rte # a a that he 
might investigate further. With considerable difficulty this 
was at last accomplished, and on being drawn up again the 
doctor described the grotto which he had visited as one of 
most remarkable beauty, A party of thirty men, carrying 
ropes and ladders, has been organised to complete the 
exploration. 


THE EXAMINER. 
Storck, in five thick volumes. The edition is published in 
Paderborn. Kal Hillebrand’s “France and the French” 

been ee . E. Minoret, under the 
author’s personal supervision. Herr George Kéberle, for- 
merly director of the Karlsruhe State Theatre, has in the 


world, printed on extremely thin and opaque India 
1,416 pages, measuring 4 inches by 5 inches by 1 inch, and 
weighing 12} ounces ; and the Sunday Schoo 
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Jury 3, 1880. 
At the anni 


the iversay meeting of the Seaitary lneee of 
Great Britain, which will be held next Wedn ae? 
at the ag Institution, an address will be delivered by 
Captain Douglas Galton, R.E., C.B. - 
© ‘The ‘special editions of the Oxford Bible for Teachers, 
printed f or thé Sunday School Centenary, are marvels of 
work as well as of utility. One is the est edition in the 


per, 


Superinten- 
dent’s Edition, printed on thin India paper, measuring 54 by 
7% by 1 inch, and weighing 19 ounces. 








NEW BOOKS AND NEW EDITIONS. 


Adams, Rev. H. C.—College Days at Oxford, Griffith and Farran, 

All the Year Round. The Summer Number. 26 Wellington Street. 

Arnold, Edwin, C.S.I.—The Light of Asia. 4th Edition. Triibner and Co. 

Austin, W. F.—Mathematical Examination Papers, Woolwich. E. Stanford. 

Baker, T.—The Magistrates’ Pocket Guide. Knight and Co. 

Banks, Mrs. G. Linnzeus.—Wooers and Winners. 3 vols. Hurst and Blacket . 

Brook’s Popular Botany. No. I. J. A. Brook and Co. 

Butler, Alexander. Tales and Legends in Verse, 2nd Edition. Griffith and 
Farran. : 

Calendar of State Papers. Colonial Series. America and West Indies. Edited 
by W. Noel Sainsbury. Longmans and Co. 

Demosthenes de Corona. Edited by D. Drake. Macmillan. 

Doudney, Sarah.—Strangers Yet. William Isbister. 

Forbes, Archibald.—Glimpses through the Carnon Smoke. Routledge and Co. 

Gaskoin, Mrs.—Bible Stories, Part III. Macmillan. 

Golden Childhood. Half-yearly Volume. Ward and Lock. 

Hare, Thomas.—The Distribution of Seats in Parliament. E. J. Kibblewhite. 

Holdich, Catherine. —Wothorpe-by-Stamford, Griffith and Farran, 


Jackson, Rev.. Blomfield.—Second Steps to Greek Prose Composition. Mac- 


millan. 

James, A. G. F. Eliot.—Indian Industries. W. H. Allen and Co. 

Kains- Jackson, Charles Philip.—Our Ancient Monuments and the Land Around 
them. Elliot Stock. ae 

Kenny, Courtney.— Endowed Charities. Reeves and Turner. Sta 

Lang, A.—Theocritus, Bion, and Moschus. Translated into English Prose. 
Macmillan. 

Lysaght, Elizabeth.—A Wild White Rose. Moxon and Co. 

Macalpine, D. R.—The Law Relating to Money Lenders and Borrowers. 
Reeves and Turner. 

Mann, Robert James, M.D.—Domestic Economy and Household Science. 
Edward Stanford. 

Right and Wrong. Favourite Library. Griffith and Farran, 

Ritchie, John Paul.—Sermonic Fancy Work. 2nd edition. W. B. Whit- 
tingham. 

Taxation on Gold and Silver Plate. 
Trade Association, Sheffield. 

Taylor, Jefferys.—Harry’s Holiday. Favourite Library. Griffith and Farran. 

The Oxford Bible for Teachers, The Superintendent’s Edition. The Small 
Edition. Sunday-school Centenary. Henry Frowde, Oxford University 
Press Warehouse. : 

Trimmer, Mrs.—Short Poems. Favourite Library. Griffith and Farran, 

Walford, L. B.—Troublesome Daughters. Blackwood and Son. 

Wilkins, R. M. G.—Errors and Terrors of Blind Guides. Elliot Stock. 

Wood, John.—American Protection versus Canadian Free Trade. Effingham 
Wilson. 


The Goldsmiths’ and Silversmiths’ Free 


SOCIETIES, ETC., FOR THE ENSUING WEEK. 


Monpbay.—s P.M. Royal Institution. Monthly Meeting. 

TuEspay.—8.30 P.M. Society of Biblical Archzology: The Hittite Monuments. 
Professor A. H. Sayce. 

TuuRspAy.—3 P.M. Sanitary Institute of Great Britain. Anniversary (The 
Royal Institution, Albemarle Street). 

FRIDAY.—7 P.M. Quekett Microscopical Club. 

SATURDAY—3.45 P.M. Royal Botanic Society. 





LIFE: 


A JOURNAL OF GENERAL SOCIETY. 


sthe Number of “LIFE” for July 3, published Friday Morning, 
contains — 
SOCIETY GOSSIP—SPECIAL. 
FOLLIES OF THE HOUR IN PARIS. 


POPULAR SUPERSTITIONS, No. XII.: 
That the Tories are the Land Monopolists, 


CAUSERIES DE CONSTANTINOPLE, 
LAWN TENNIS DRESSES. 
A PLEA FOR SNOBS. 


HOSPITALS OF LONDON : 
Stanhope Street Dispensary. 
ROUND THE BACKWATERS : 
By the Tiny TRAVELLER. 
CARTOON PHOTOTYPE :—-MADAME MARIE-ROZE MAPLESON. — 


The CARTOON PHOTOTYPE for neat week will be a beautiful Portrait of “ 
MDME. MODJESKA., 


* 136 STRAND. — PRICE SIXPENCE. 
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‘FIRST ISSUE OF 2000 SHARES IN. __. 


THE PATENT ARTIFIGIAL STONE BRIGK, TILE, 


SLAB, LIME, AND 


CEMENT COMP 





(OTM TT EHD). 


Incorporated under the Companies’ Acts 1862 to 1879, by which the liability 
is limited to the amount of Shares subscribed for. 





CAPTITAT:, £20,000 


(With Power to Increase), in 4000 Shares of £5 each; £1 payable on application; £1 on allotment ; the 
remainder (£3) when required, of which fourteen days notice will be given. 





Directors (pro tem.)—The Subscribers to the Articles of Association. Bankers—The London and County Banking 


Company, Limited (Holborn Branch). 
Secretary—Frederick Lamb, 


Solicitor—Thomas William Payne, of 9 John Street, Bedford Row, London 
Temporary Offices—g John Street, Bedford Row, London, W.C, 





PROSPECTUS. 


OBJECTS. 


This Company is formed for the purpose of purchasing and working a 
Patented Invention of ‘‘ Improvements in the Manufacture of Artificial Stone 
and Bricks, and in the Machinery and Apparatus connected therewith which are 
applicable for the Manufacture of Bricks, Blocks, Slabs, and Tiles,” and for pur- 
chasing or leasing Land, Lime, and Sand for the purposes of the Company’s 
business, and manufacturing for sale Artificial Stone Bricks, Blocks, Slabs, and 
Tiles for building and ornamental purposes by the said patented invention. 

The Bricks are made of Sand and Lime, and formed in moulds by means of 
Hydraulic Pressure, and they require no shaping by hand, nor burning nor arti- 
ficial heat to dry them, by reason whereof a considerable saving of expense and 
labour is ensured in comparison with the manufacture of Clay Bricks. 

They nearly resemble Portland Stone, and are of a very hard and endurable 
quality, and there is good reason to believe that they will be in great demand 
for large buildings, for drainage and other underground purposes, and for Rail. 
way Arches, Walls, and Stations, as they can be sold considerably under the 
price of ordinary Clay Bricks fitted for those purposes. 

It is estimated that each double-cylinder Hydratlic Press used in the manu- 
facture of these Bricks can produce 12,500 per day, but it will not be necessary 


to work at anything approaching that speed to ensure a large profit in the 


manufacture, as from very careful estimates it is clear that the cost of manu- 
facture will be so considerably under the cost of the manufacture of Clay 
Bricks that the Patent Bricks can be sold at a much lower price, although of a 
more endurable quality. 


It has been ascertained that there are, in various localities within easy access 
of London, large tracts of Sand Land which can be leased or purchased by the 
Company on very reasonable terms, and an offer has been made to sell to the 
Company about nine acres of Lime Land adapted for the purpose of the manu- 
facture, on which there are already kilns and machinery. One of the great 
merits of the Patent Brick over the ordinary Clay Brick is its resistance to 
moisture, as the table of tests made by experts given below will prove. 


The Bricks were dried on a heated iron plate, then weighed. They were 


then immersed for fifty hours in water and again weighed, with the following 
results : 





Best uality | Best Stock | Patent Stone 





| Clay Brick : Clay Brick | 
a twee 
Ibs. oz. Ibs. oz. Ibs. Oz, 
Weighed Dry . «+ »© 5 15 4 33 6 68 
Weighed Wet . + ~ . 7 2} 5 144 7 r 
Water taken up per Brick. . oa x °o 9 
Percentage of Water taken up . 20.26 22.72 7-09 
It will be seen from the above table that there is an enormons difference 

between the ion of moisture in favour of the Patent Brick, thus obviously 
rendering it of value for building purposes. A large quantity has 
ao used for building by way of ‘experiment, with most satisfactory 
res 


A further superiority over the Clay Brick lies in its great strength and 
solidity. For instance, some of the Bricks were subjected to a test pressure of 
65 tons without breaking, whereas an aang | Clay will scarcely bear 40 tons 
without being crushed. Another important feature in the quality of them is 
that by reason of the combination of the ingredients with which they are made 
they harden under the influence of moisture. 

It being a recognised fact that there is an ever-increasing demand and 2 
spuneannnd aleanee in the price of Clay Bricks, it must be evident that the 
Company. being able to compete at a much lower scale, will soon develop a large 

usiness. ? 

The only agreement at present entered into is one between FREDERICK 
Lams of the one part and JosepH Lawrence (on behalf of the Company) of 
the other part, by which the Company are to purchase the Patent for alin 
the Bricks, Blocks, Slabs, and Tiles for use in England, Scotland, and Wales 
(subject as therein stated) for £6,002, to be paid as follows: £4,000, the 
amount of the Purchase-money for the Patent in cash, and £2,000 fully paid-up 
Shares, being for Promoters’ expenses services. 

This agreement is registered with the Articles of Association, and a dupli- 
cate can be inspected at the Offices of the Company’s Solicitor. 

A few Testimonials as to quality are subjoined, and the originals can be 
inspected. 

Applications for Shares can be made by letter addressed to the Company's 
Secretary, at their temporary offices as above. 


EXTRACTS FROM TESTIMONIALS 


OBTAINED BY THE PATENTEES IN 


RAGLAN, 
Gentlemen,—I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to your Patent 
Stone Bricks, recommended to me by Mr. T..E. Wixttams, C.E., of this 
place. 
Those I have used have a remarkably smooth and fine appearance ; they are 
certainly getting much harder and more stone-like every day. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
JOHN JONES, 


RAGLAN. 
Gentlemen,—I have paid particular attention to your Stone Bricks. I 
think this is a step in the right direction; their smoothness and exact form 
enable the builder to erect very unique walls. with good effect, and, if mixed 
with red bricks, gives the architect an opportunity of showing a variety of taste 

in his design. I think they cannot fail to become general. 
I am, Gentlemen, yours respectfully, 
DAVID LEWIS, Builder, &c. 


RAGLAN. 
The Patent Stone Brick is perfectly symmetrical, and, owing to its accurate 
shape, is easily laid, and requires very little mortar in its joints. Its peculiarly 
smooth surface and sharp edges place it on a footing with Bath stone for appear- 
ance, whilst it is decidedly superior to it as regards durability. 
'' Your bricks harden very quickly under water, and are, therefore, well adapted 
for hydraulic purposes. Some three years agoa well was built under my super- 


RESPECT OF BRICKS THEY MADE AS TEST PROOFS. 


vision, with very new and unripe bricks, which, however, on examining them 
lately, I found to be not only unimpaired, but perfectly hard. 

When the superior qualities of your Patent Stone Bricks as a building 
material become more generally known, you cannot fail to have a great demand 
for them. I am, Gentlemen, yours truly, 

THOMAS WILLIAMS, C.E. 


Newport, MonMOUTH, 

Dear Sirs,—I have great pleasure in bearing testimony to the merits of 
your Patent Stone Bricks, which have, in regard to durability and general 
fitness, exceeded my anticipations. 

You would be glad to know that those I had of you nearly five years ago 
for the terrace walls, piers, and parapet, at my own house, are as clean and 
sharp as when first used; they have become much harder than the stone of the 
mouldings, and there is no sign of decay by efflorescence or disintegration. 

I have used them for entirely lining the interior and forming the 
of a pair of cottages at Maindee. I consider them admirably adapted for this 
purpose, and had them carefully set in very fine mortar ; so that, when finished, 
the face was as fair as if it had been plastered. The whole of the interior was 
papered on them—and when I last saw the cottages all was in excellent 
preservation, 

I am satisfied as'to their durability, and believe that eventually they will 
supersede the ordinary clay brick for general purposes, 

' . Yours trely, . BENJAMIN LAWRENC , Architect. 
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THE IRISH CRISIS: 


Being a NARRATIVE of the MEASURES for RELIEVING the DISTRESS 
- caused by the GREAT IRISH FAMINE of 1845-6. 


By Sir CHARLES TREVELYAN, Bart., K.C.B. 


Reprinted from THE EDINBURGH REVIEW, 
January, 1848. 


MACMILLAN & CO., London. 
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THE “EXAMINER” EXCHANGE. 

A department is opened in the EXAMINER, in accordance 
with suggestions from various sources, for the Exchange 
of Books, Manuscripts, Maps, Newspapers, Engravings, 
Autographs, and Franks. 

A charge of Sixpence for each ten words will be made to 
applicants, who must enclose. stamps. Only stamped letters 
can be received. 

Initials or numbers may be employed to designate the 
senders of the paragraphs, but real name and address must 
be enclosed in confidence to the EXAMINER, Strand, London, 

W.C. 


EXCHANGE. 


Wanted, ‘‘Pilgrim’s Progress.” Earliest editién. “Name lowest 
price. —MILo. 

Wanted, an early edition of Johannes’ ‘ Bodenus.’ ” Also early 
editions of Thomas Hobbes’ Works, and Spinoza’s “ Politicus Tractatus.” 
A good price will be given. —Duniztm. 

Wanted, Herrick’s **‘ Poems.” Old edition. 
dition. —P1x. 

Wanted,—Mortimer Collins’s ‘‘Summer Songs.” Published at 
Plymouth. Condition immaterial, if copy perfect.—WuiTe Apsey. 

Wanted, Set of the Dublin Penny Fournal. Name price. 


—VARTRY. 


State price and con- 


Wanted, ‘*Griatz’s Geschichte der Juden,” or part of it. Will give 
in exchange English Standard Works.—M11o. 
Butler’s ‘* Posthumous Works.” Two volumes. 12mo. With a 


Key to “‘ Hudibras.” By Sir Roger L’Estrange. 1715. Good condition. 


—CUILRATHEN. 

An Album of Franks and other Autographs of the first half of the 
Nineteenth Century. Very varied, with some old engravings.—Cu1t- 
RATHEN, 


THE EXAMINER. 


AN INDEPENDENT WEEKLY REVIEW OF 


POLITICS, LITERATURE, SCIENCE, AND ART. 
Price 3d. 


CONTENTS OF No. 3,778, JUNE 26, 1880. 
Political and Social Notes. 





Democracy in Downing Street. Mr. Bradlaugh Baulked. 


nglish and German Universities. 
‘The Greek Frontier Crsnetton. Insurance Companies. 
The Money Market. The National Finances. 


The Grand Trunk Railway Co, 


eel 


South American Republics. 


The French Amnesty. News from Turkey. 


Correspondence. 


“ False Shame” at the Royalty. 








~ Music. 





Four Centpries of English Letters. 
A Japanese Romance. Indian Arts. 





School Books. 


Poetry. 
Current Literature. 


ovels, 
Books for the Country. 





Stray Leaves. . New Books and New Editions. 





Subscription, post free, rss. 2d. per annum. 
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NOTICE... 

The following Portraits have appeared in the EXAMINER, 
and the papers containing them will be forwarded on 
receipt of P.O.0. for 12s. 6d.:— 

2. ALFRED TENNYSON. 


3. THOMAS CARLYLE. 
4. Professor RUSKIN. 


3. Professor OWEN. 

a Mr. HERBERT SPENCER. 
15. DEAN Steen Y. 

16. Mr. J. A. FROUDE 

17. Mr. ANTHONY TROLLOPE. 
; 8. The Most Rev. Dr. TRENCH. 
z Professor MAX MULLER, 19. Earl of BEACONSFIELD, K.G. 
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11. Professor HUXLEY. |" LL.D. 


12. GEORGE MACDONALD. 4. Canon FARRAR, D.D. 
25. Professor J. R. SEELEY, M.A 
The EXAMINER will be forwarded, post free, for twelve 
months, to any address, for 15s. 2d.; six months, 7s. 7a. ; 
three months, 35. 10d. Subscriptions, in advance, and P.O.O. 
to be made payable to the PUBLISHER, at Somerset House. 


The EXAMINER Advertisement charges are as follows :— 


Bach Page 0.000.000. £900 Page facing matter£g 0 0 
800 Half page 400 
200 Ler inch, single col. 0 8 © 


Liberal terms for a series of insertions. 


Any difficulty in obtaining the EXAMINER should be at 
once reported, with particulars, to the MANAGER. 


The Publisher will send contents bilis weekly to News- 
agents sending their Names and Addresses. 


r. & GO. QOLER, 


Manufacturers of Glass Chandeliers, Lustres, and Wall Cui 
Table Glass of all Kinds. Duplex and other Lamps in Crystal 
and Coloured Glass, and fitted with Patent Extinguisher. Chan- 
deliers in Bronze and Ormolu, for Dining-room and Library. 
Ornamental Glass, English and Foreign. Statuettes in Parian 
and China. Minton’s and Worcester Porcelain and Stone China. 


BIRMINGHAM—Manufactory and Show Rooms, Broad St. 
LONDON—Show Rooms, 45 Oxford St., W 


THE 


Willcox & Gibbs 
ms Automatic " 
Silent Sewing Machine. 


The very highest Excellence in every respect in Design, 
Construction, Finish, and Performance ; in Simplicity, Ease 
of Working, Usefulness, iotceanbetse 


Sent Carriage Paid and Free of all Cost, for a Month’s Trial at 
Home before Purchase. Lists post free. 








WILicox & GipBps SEWING MACHINE CoMPANY, 150 CHEAP- 
SIDE, and 135 REGENT STREET, LONDON, W. ; 10 Cross Street, 
Manchester ; 115 Hope Street, corner of Bothwell Street, Glasgow; 
32 New Road, Brighton; 15 Mercery Lane, Canterbury; 19 
Market Street, Nottingham. 


“a CERTIFIED AGENT IN EVERY TOWN. 





Reyected communications cannot be returned unless a stamped 
directed envelope is enclosed. 

The ‘‘ EXAMINER” is published every Friday Afternoon at Two 
o'clock, in time for the Indian Mail of that day. 
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THE CONTEMPORARY REVIEW. 


ConTENTS oo pouty 
A Few Weeks upon the Continent. B Duke of Argyll. 
The Indian Dilemma. ‘By Major H. SCs S.1. 
On the Sources of German Discontent. By De Karl a 
Free Trade, from an American Stand- Point. By ae Leffi ll. 
The Public Letters of John Ruskin, D.C.L. By an Oxford Pupi II. 
How the Income Tax can be Abolished. By Lonsdale fradley. 
The Eleusinian Mysteries. By Francois Lenormant. II. 
Postal Notes, Money Orders, and Bank Cheques. By Professor W. Stanley 


From oes to Mr. Pickwick. By Matthew Browne. 
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For JULY 1880, price 2s. 6d. 


The Future of Liberalism. By Matthew Arnold. 

Atheism and Repentance : a Familiar Colloquy. By W. H. Mallock. 

The Cléture in Parliament. By E. D. J. Wilson. 

Modern French Art. By Gerard Baldwin Brown. 

A Stranger in America. By George Jacob Holyoake. 

Story-telling. By James Payn. 

The Commercial Treaty between France and England. By E. Raoul Duval. 


The House of Lords and National Insurance. By the Rev. W. Lewery 
Blackley. 


The French Clergy and the Present Republic. By the Abbé Martin. 
The Palais Royal Theatre. By Francisque Sarcey. 
Bleeding to Death, By H. M. Hyndman. 
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LIFE 
IS PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 
Annual Subscription, post free, 62-89. 
Single Copy, 6d. 
Orrices—136 STRAND, W.C. 


THEATRES, &c. 
LYCEUM THEATRE. 


Sole Lessee and Manager—Mr. Henry Irvinc, 
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SS et ton, THE EVENINGS, > July 3, 10, 17, and 24, 
at 8.20, THE BELLS (Matthias, Mr. Irving); and IOLANTHE,. 
Mr. Irving and Miss Ellen Terry. 


ORNING PERFORMANCES of THE MER- 


CHANT OF VENICE, every Saturday in July, at Two o'clock. 
Shylock, Mr. Irving ; Portia, Miss Ellen Terry. 


Box Office, under the direction of Mr. Hurst, open Ten to Five. 


Price rs. ; post free, 13 stamps. 
(A THOROUGH EXPOSURE 7 " bee PRIEST IN ABSOLUTION. ") 


THE HIGH- CHURCH CONFESSIONAL : 


AN EXPOSE. 
By A. J. DADSON, F.R.G.S. 


** Never came across such a scathing exposure. . . . Heartily wish it a wide 
circulation.” — The Rock. 
An “‘able and seasonable exposé of the confessional.”—Zari of Chichester. 


From all Booksellers, or direct from the Publishers, 
ST. PAUL’S PUBLISHING DEPOT, 30 Paternoster Row, London, E. Cc 


ONDON LIBRARY, 1x2 St. James’s Square, 
London, Founded 1841. 


Patron—H,.R.H. THE PRINCE OF WALES. 
Presipent—THOMAS CARLYLE, Esq. 





This Library contains 90,000 Volumes of Ancient and Modern Literature, in 
various Languages. 


fs, Fiken £3 a year, or £2, with Entrance Fee of £6 ; Life Membership, 
< teen volumes are allowed to Country Ten to ‘Town Members. 


Rooms open from Ten to Half-past Six. Prospectus on 
ROBERT HARRISON, Sectetery sad Libeasien, 





13 Great MaRLBorovGH STREET. 


HURST & BLACKETT’S NEW NOVELS. 


WOOERS AND WINNERS. By Mrs. G. Linnaeus 
Banks, Author of “‘ The Manchester Man,” &c. 3 vo's. 


A MODERN GREEK HEROINE. 3 vols. 
‘*A very interesting novel. The characters are admirably drawn, and the 
incidents rivet attention from the first page to the last.” —Court Fournal. 


MERVYN O’CONNOR. By the Earv of Desart, 


Author of “‘ Kelverdale,” &c. 3 vols. 


“**Mervyn O’Connor’ is a bright, lively story, full of interest and action. 
The reader will find ample amusement throughout the volumes.” —Sunday 
Times. 


MISS BOUVERIE. By Mrs. MoLeswortn, Author of 
“ Hathercourt Rectory,” “‘ ‘The Cuckoo Clock,” &c. 3 vols. 
*** Miss Bouverie’ is a pure and pretty story.”—A theneum. 


POOR ZEPH. By F. W. Robinson. 


POET AND PEER. By Hamitron Aip#, Author of 
** Penruddocke,” &c. 3 vols. DepicatTep To Lorp Lytron. g 


FORESTALLED. By M. BerHam-Epwarps, Authcr 
of ‘ Kitty,” ‘‘ Bridget,” &c. 2 vols. [Next week. 


CHEAP EDITION OF SIR GIBBIE. By Grorce 
MacDonatp, LL.D. 1 vol. desi Bound and illustrated. 
published, 


TALES of OUR GREAT} FAMILIES. Second Sezies. 
By Epwarp Watrorp, M.A. 2 vols., 218. 


THE VILLAGE OF PALACES ; or, CHRONICLES 
OF CHELSEA. By the Rev. A. G. L’EstrRanGe. 2 vols., 215. 





HARRON’S 


KNOCKABOUT 


BAG, tos. 6d. (Registered), Light, Handsome, and Roomy, 


Can only be obtained direct from the Manufacturer, HARRON, the Tourist’s 
Co-operative Store. offered elsewhere as the “* bout,” are fraudulent 
on Portmanteaus, Bags, and every article 
for travelling, post free. 


320 HIGH HOLBORN, next Southampton Buildings. 
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MPERIAL FIRE INSURANCE* COMPANY. 
Established 1803. 


x Old Broad. Street, E.C., and 16.and x7 Pall Mall, S.W. 
Capital £1,600,000. Paid up and Invested, £700,000. 


iar iu claims. Policies fall 


, im. Prompt settlement 3 ing 
dag Mideummes should ea Pe GATE oneal Manage 





ATORTH BRITISH AND MERCANTILE 
INSURANCE COMPANY. 
Incorporated by Royal Charter and Acts of Parliament. 


: FIRE DEPARTMENT. 
Policies falling due at Midsummer should be Renewed within Fifteen days 
June 24. Receipts may be had of the various Agencies and Branches, and 
at the Head Office. 
LONDON :—6r1 THREADNEEDLE STREET, E.C. 
West-End Office :—8 Waterloo Place, S.W. 
June 188. 


JT‘UFNELL PARK.—HOUSES to LET, 14 and 18 


ANSON ROAD, containing three large reception rooms, six bedrooms, 

room, with hot and cold water supply, good back and front garden. Con- 

venient for bus, rail, &c. Rent, three years’ agreement, 480 and £70 per 

annum,—A if? Messrs, POWYS, Solicitors, x Lincoln’s Inn Fields, or to 
Messrs. , Agents to the Estate, 284 Camden Road, N.W. 


MR. G. H. JONES, 


SURGEON-DENTIST, 
57 GREAT RUSSELL STREET, LONDON, 





Will be glad to forward his Pamphlet on Painless Dentistry, free, enclosed by 
ost, which explains the most unique system of the adjustment of Artificial 
Teeth without pain, to which the following Testimonials refer. 


CONSULTATION FREE, 10 to 5. 


** Jan. 1877. 
“My dear Sir,—Allow me to express my sincere thanks for the skill and 
attention displayed in the construction of my Artificial Teeth, which render my 
mastication and articulation excellent. I am glad to hear that you have obtained 
Her Majesty’s Royal Letters Patent to protect what I consider the perfection of 
Painless Dentistry. In recognition of your valuable services you are at liberty 
to use my name. “«S. G. HUTCHINS, 
* By Appointment Surgeon- Dentist to the Queen. 
“G. H. Jones, Esq.” oer " 2 


Professor GARDNER, late of the Royal Polytechnic Institution, in a cer- 
tificate to Mr. G. H. Jones, Surgeon-Dentist, of 57 Great Russell Street, 
London, says :—“‘ I have examined and tested your Painless System of adjust- 
ing Artificial Teeth ; it is quite perfect, and is the most successful application of 
scientific laws for securing actual wear and comfort yet introduced.” 





SECOND-HAND BOOK STORE. 


a5 LOSEBY LANE, LEICESTER. 
WITHERS AND FOWLERS’ 


MONTHLY CATALOGUES, 


Gratis and post free. 
Containing Latest Purchases of Rare, Earty PrinTED, AND Curtovus Works, 
Liprary Epitions of Stancarp AuTHors, THEOLOGICAL, ILLUSTRATED, and 
MIsceLLANgous Books. 


OLLOWAY’S OINTMENT AND PILLS.— 
Old Sores, Wounds, and Ulcers.—The readiness with which Holloway’s 
unguent removes all obstructions in the circulation of the vessels and lymphatics, 
explains their irresistible influence in healing old sores, bad wounds, and indo- 
lent ulcers. To insure the desired effect the skin surrounding the diseased part 
should be fomented, dried, and Ser. well rubbed with the Ointment. 
This will give purity to the foul blood, and strength to the weakened nerves, 
the only conditions necessary for the cure of all those ulcerations which render 
life almost intolerable. No sooner is this Ointment’s protective powers exerted, 
than the destructive process ceases, and the constructive business begins—new 
healthy growth appears to fill up the lately painful excavated pit. 


THE | EXAMINER. 
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IBRAND AND © O.’S 


CONCENTRATED BEEF TBA, 
ESSENCE OF BEEF, 
TURTLE AND VARIOUS SOUPS. 


AND OTHER 


SPECIALITIES FOR INVALIDS. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sote Appress.—No. 11 LitTLe STANHOPE STREET, 
HERTFORD STREET, MAYFAIR, W. 





THE 


UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE. 
PUBLISHED EVERY SATURDAY. 


THE OLDEST ESTABLISHED MILITARY AND NAVAL PAPER 
IN ENGLAND. 


The UNITED SERVICE GAZETTE gives full information on all matters 
relating to the combined Services at Home and Abroad. 


Annual Subscription, post free, £1 8s. 
Single Copies, 6d. each. 


Orrices—z7 WELLINGTON STREET STRAND, W.C. 





GOLD MEDAL, PARIS, 1878, 


FRY’S CARACAS COCOA. 


A Choice Prepared Cocoa. 
“ A most delitious and valuable article.”—Standard. 


Fry’s 
COCOA. 





GUARANTEED PURE. 


FRY’S COCOA EXTRACT. 
Pure Cocoa only. 
The Superfluous Oil Extracted. 
J. S&S FRY and SOMWS. 


Fry's 
COCcoA. 


VANTAGES. 


AD 
Are entirely free from 8 
Are not POISONOUS ‘ 
Are manufactured without een porte 
"aH: 


Are ertoos harmless to the OPERA 








FURNISH YOUR HOUSE with THE.BEST ARTICLES 








Table Knives, Ivory, per doz. from 13/ to 55/ 
Electro Forks--Table, from 24/ ; Spoons, from 24/ 
Papier Mache Tea Trays, i# Sets, 21/, 56/,95/ 
Electro Tea and Coffee Sets, from £3 7/ 
Dish Covers—Tin21/; Metal, 65); Electro, £11 11/ 
Electro Cruets and Liqueurs. 
Lamps—Patent Rock Oil, Moderator, &c. 
Bronzed Tea and Coffee Urns. 

Coal Scuttles, Vases, Boxes, &c. 
China and Glass—Dinner Services, &c. 


DEANE & CO,,. 















<> 


CATALOGUES FREE. 
46, King William Street, 





Fenders—Bright, 45/ to £15: Bronze, 3/ to £6 
Stoves—Bright, Black, Register, Hot-air, &c. 
Baths—Domestic, Fixed, and Travelling. 
Bedsteads—Brass and Iron, with Bedding. 
Cornices—Cornice-poles, Ends, Bands, &c. 
Gaseliers—2z-light, 17/; 3 do. 50/; 5 do. £4 4) s 
Kitcheners—From 3-/t., £3, to 6-ft., £30 
Kitchen Utensils, Turnery, Goods, 
Mats, &c. at 
Garden Tools Lawn Mower:,Rollers,Hurdles,&c. 


LONDON BRIDGE. 
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HENRY A. IVORY & C0. 


CITY WAREROOM : 
23 Holborn Viaduct. 


STEAM FACTORY : 
WOOD GREEN, N. 


THE EXAMINER. 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—|Pi2m,,and.jdarmoniom 
Orchestral lron Frame Piano.- 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—} *amisby ,adapted, for 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.-} 
Orchestral Iron Frame Piano.—| Reis een 


819 


or in com- 


Either Instrument can be 
an 


Perfect and most simple in 
mechanical arrangement. 


Orchestral Attachment can be Applied to any Piano. 





EPPER’S NUE and IRON TONIC rouses 
and develops the nervous enriches the blood, 


E 


Samet Tonic, ae ental faculties brightened, 
strengthened, and a return to robust health certain. Bottles, 32 doses, 
Sold by Chemists everywhere. The name of J. Pepper is on the label. 
is no tonic of so certain effect as Pepper’s Quinine and Iron. 


ARAXACUM and PODOPHYLLIN.—This fluid 

a Fs money ony cosa aoe epaia, bil roots, is — instead = blue 

ill and calomel for the cure o: jiousness, an symptoms of con- 

tion of the liver, which are ect dht akin taah the shoulders, head-ache, 

SS rowsiness, no appetite, furred tongue piaietehe taste in the morning, giddi- 

ness, disturbance of the stomach, and feeling of general les sets the 

slu liver in motion, very slightly acts on the bowels, giving a sense of 

h and comfort within 24 hours, It is the safest medicine. Taraxacum and 

Podophyllin is a fluid made only by J. PEPPER, Bedford Laboratory, London, 
whose name is on every la 2s.9d@. Sold by all Chemists. 


OCKYER’S ie oat HAIR RESTORER 


will darken and in a few rw Gave completely bring back the 
natural colour. The e ect is uced bya direct dye, and 
does not injure the sda, It produces a nein natural and is quite 
harmless. Valuable for destroying scurf and of new hair. 
eee oie OCR YER'S. for its stimulating, cleansing, thful action on the 
ds, LOCK dhe + hg agape is strongly It is most 
opeemet in use, and fails in its action. No other hair dressing is 
requisite. Large Bottles, 1s. 6d, Chemists, and 
Perfumers here. 


( ee ea ARECA TOOTH PASTE. By 
Aromatic Dentifrice, the enamel of the teeth 
becomes white ag and polished shed like ory. He It =. 


for removing incrustations Lene sd 


sehen Pots, rs. and 2s. 6d. each, (Get Cracroft’s) 


ULPHOLINE LOTION. iy External Means 
but will veld to Sulphaline "in aa eden ad ea and 
Saas by eagle: whilee ny, wimps 
sufferers for years, however iy 


and 
dby 


unsightly, irritable, painful affections, and alwa 
natural condition of the skin. “* Sulpholine 
28. 


WHISKERS AND MUSTACHIOS 


Are immediately produced 
By using W. R. W. WRIGHT'S 


KINGSTON DLOTION. 
1/6—One Bottle guaranteed sufficient.—1/6 


KINGSTON LOTION is the only producer of these manly appendages. 
KINGSTON LOTION uces them in a few weeks. 

KINGSTON LOTION contains neither oil nor grease, and is not a salve. 
KINGSTON LOTION, being in a liquid form, can be used at any hour of 


the day. 
KI waa LOTION i is invisible immediately upon soeaan, and, unlike 


other tions, has not any unpleasant sm 
KINGSTON’: LOT ON, forwarded to any address free from observation for 
Is. . 


RHEUMATISM IMMEDIATELY CURED by W. R. W. WRIGHT. 


W. R. W. WRIGHT’S RHEUMATIC OILS 


Give Immediate Relief and Permanent Cure in all Cases of 
Rheumatism, Gout, Sciatica, Neuralgia, and Tic Doloreux. 


RHEUMATIC OILS are guaranteed to give immediate relief. 
RHEUMATIC OILS always effect a cure, even in long-standing cases, and 
after all other remedies have failed. 

RHEUMATIC OILS. No household should be without them. 
RHEUMATIC OILS are the best known remedy in all cases of Bruises, 
Sprains, Flesh-rents. &c., &c. 

RHEUMATIC OILS are sold in bottles at 2s. ct.» ie » and ros. 
RHEUMATIC OHS ‘= uneeanl tar by R. W. WRIGHT, 


NEWIN 
RHEUM OR OILS cure pains in the back, head, and face after two applica- 


RHEUMATIC OILS are for outward application only. 
eo OILS do not require the sufferer to ‘nates any change from his 


diet or labour. 
RHEUMATI c OILS are the friend of all seafaring men, who, as a rule, oe 


more from Rheumatism than any other class of men. ese 
priceless value, as they soon remove the aching pains which long ex- 
posure to cold and wet produces. 


Note the Address—W. R. W. WRIGHT, NEWINGTON, HULL. 





LAMPLOUGH’S EFFERVESCING 


PYRETIC SALINE. 


So ee ee eee ee ee eee eo 
other impurties, by vtalisn [ wae Lek, Mantes caliente eeedaeatueanain, 
fevers, and 


HAVE IT IN YOUR HOUSES, also LAMPLOUGH’S CONCEN- 
TRATED LIME JUICE SYRUP and USE NO OTHER, 
Sold by all Chemists, and the Maker, 
H. LAMPLOUGH, at the Laboratory, 
113 HOLBORN HILL, LONDON, E.C. 


ee HOLMAN PAD PLACED OVER the 
STOMACH and LIVER, from which nearly all 
diseases have t origin, will exert a never 
failing beneficial influence over the vital forces 
(nerves and blood). 


T CONTAINS WONDERFUL PROPERTIES con- 
system ~ absorption dodulesra aoe so 

nerve centres pervade the digestive 
Serge dpe TE 


Sa ALSO HAS OTHER PROPERTIES that 


Think, how inexpensive it 
: with tnost” other treatments. As a 
and effectiveness ic Gommends teil to every 


Child’s Pad, 7s. 6d. ; Regular Size, ros. ; Special Size, 158, 
Absorptive Medicinal Plaster, 2s. 6d. 
Holman Liver Pad Company, to Argyll Street, Regent Street, Londen, W. 
Consultations free of charge. Prospectus free of charge, 


ORNS AND BUNIONS.—A gentleman, many 
tormented with corns, will be happy to afford others the information’ 
short period, without pain or 

eae. to Durrant 


any inconvenience.—F. 
Sorts. Esq., Glebe House, Ware, 


OPFS EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, Cuartnc Cross, Lonpon, W.C. 
Gold Medal obtained at the S 


Firs t Prize Exhibition, 


1879, for ** Extracts of Meat and nutritious generally.” 
K oF ’S EXTRACT OF BEEF.—The purest form 


of beef tea; eight to ten per cent. more nutritious than any other. 


OPF’S ESSENCE OF BEEF. E.<—Bapectall adapted 
for invalids who can take no other form y P 


Ofte BEEF Le —Invaluable to those 
who have to fast long. 


Kk OFFS CONSOLIDATED SOUPS, comeriniag 
Erbswurst or a Soup, Mulligatawny, Green Pea, Scotch 


Hotch P c. 

In tins, Ox Tail, Gravy, Mock Turtle, &c. 

K OPF’S PREPARED MARROW, from Best Beef 
Marrow Bones. 


on a stamped 











OPFS COMPRESSED VEGETABLES, Pre- 
é‘ serving the properties of Fresh Vegetables, 


OPF’S CONSOLIDATED TEA and COFFEE, 
Pend lahat EE aed BR ae sees tay himny, Navy, 


Kors EXTRACT OF MEAT COMPANY, 
LIMITED, 5 Acar Street, CHARING Cross. 





























onal, vice OTA TABLE WATER. DELICIOUS AND BENEFICIAL. 
sili 7 pa oa pass caleaha ae Lc It possesses a very pleasant 


; mae he Bilin Water is idely drank, both and sable wash ianian ae Se 

ee dnt, the cially useful ie ficiolng: eke iopalved aivas takeemeeanaeen normal functions, = 

5 OF THE , City Road, E.C.—“‘ At'the bove H seal shee hits, Water-has been. used wih heubiiicobans @f 
er rus Cust, chief un E. Pleasant accompaniment. "Aer i its adauihisttation the distressing <p nos 
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i: “Bl 99 oe SRI Witiall “Bottles; 428; 60 Large. Bottles, 26s.; free delivered. 
— 100 ae Bottles, 46s.; 50 Large, ROWER: (BOB. OL ASAT 
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a err eda WIOMORE *OTREET. ies z ' For Life | Assurance 4 and Atinuities. 
ae ny too aa ie every description, | to to ae Tone Rrenies will be Current Year. sprigs: ene of 
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ENHAM £2 COOKING APPARATUS ‘AND | new TABLE of REDUCED PREMIUMS, effedting a large pot t 


























. ae. HEATING APPARATUS, for large or.small establish- Outlay to the Policyholder, 
ments. 
ete ie ee en See oe ot PCR Oe LONDON: 5 LOMBARD STREET, and 48 PALL MALL. 
Poe ENGINEERING, of every description, EDINBURGH: Se PRINCES STREET. 
aoe for Public or Private Tnstitiitions, 
SONS. 50 WIGMORE STREET. 
SPECIAL DEPOSIT RATES. Fee ae OFFICE, pccabaen! Street: and 
O g Cross, London, Established 1782. 
G. BAR or & C 9 i Prompt and-Liberal Loss Settlements. __. 
39 &’ 40 Oane ci LANE "LONDON. Insurances effected in all parts of the world. 
(Established 1863.) JOHN J. BROOMFIELD, Secretary. 
Crearinc Bankers—THE B. SANK OF ENGLAND. sei as : 
a Oe tendel roand upwards eres and ecaiota issued — 
- r Cent. per Annum. 
Ratis ck oe ct tL THE LONDON ASSURANC E. 
Fourteen Days Notice é (4h *, » payable 
Thirty Days’ Notice . . § 0% »» Quarterly. (Incorporated by Royal Charter, A.D. 1720.) 
Three Months’ Notice. 6 
Ashe ergs of 1 per Cent. allowed on sums remaining on Deposit twelve FOR FIRE, LIFE, AND MARINE ASSURANCES. 
complete months. 
eee aecounts opened on the usual terms, and every description of Banking Head Office :No. 7 ROYAL EXCHANGE, LONDON, E.C. 
transacte ; j 
oa rena ntn ’ Wrst Enp a ~ sow. Fe 
ABERDEEN GRANITE MONUMENTS, Messrs. GRINDLAY AND Co. 35 iament eet, . 
From £5. Carriage Free. Gon wee: WILLIAM SERE At. E, am —— 
Inscriptions accurate and emi, ia and Tomb Furnishings DejaeeGorear: LEWIS eke a WALLACE, Esq. 
° . Directors: 
Plans and Prices from JOHN W. LEGGE, Sculptor, Aberdeen. H. Gough Arbuthnot, Esq. A. C. Guthrie, Esq. 
Robert Burn Blyth, Esq. Percival Lewis Hambro, Esq. 
William T. eS. Esq. Robert Henderson, Esq. 
MAPPIN & WEBB’S Edward Budd, E Louis Huth, Esq. 
. Major-General H. P. Burn. : Henry J. B. oe Esq. 
George W, Cam bell, Esq. Charles Lyall, Esq. 
CAN TE E N S. Mark Wilks Collet, Esq. Greville . Palmer, Esq. 
George B. Dewhurst, Esq. | Captain R. W. Pelly, R.N. 
Oxrorp Street, W. . Mansion House BuitpinGs, E.C., Lonpon, Robert Gillespie, Esq. P. ees Esq. 
Howard Gilliat, Esq. Robert Ryrie, o~ 
peer ser Henry Goschen, Esq. ‘ | Clon P. Sella, “ee 
NORWICH UNION FIRE INSURANCE SOcIETy.| = Serer bu: mangers cated 
EsTABLISHED 1797. NOTICE I8 HEREBY GIVEN that the fifteen days: of 
Heap Orrice—SURREY STREET, NORWICH. grace allowed for renewal of Midsummer Policies will 
Lonpon Orrice—so FLEET STREET, E.C. expire on July 9. 
AMOUNT INSURED see ape 8 £135,000,000 bone Directors invite applications for Agencies for the Fire and Lie 
, epartments. 
CLAIMS PAID nt “=e rae 8 \ £3,611,000 rospectuses, copies of the Fire, Life, and Marine Accounts, and ali other 


C. E. BIGNOLD, Secretary. information can be had on application. 
Norwicn, June 24, 1880. “eu JOHN P. EAURENCE; ee 





Printed for the Proprietor o Ores a CO., at No. 5 New-street Square, in the City of London; and Published at 136 Strand, London, 
County of ieee July 3, 1880. 





